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BRACKET 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Proper instrumentation and Glyco-Thymoline Cure Pyorrhoea.” 

“It is soothing, very healing, and a powerful deodorant.” 

“We prescribe it exclusively, after extractions, and sore mouths 
are a thing of the past.” 

“I prescribe Glyco-Thymoline for all diseases of the oral cavity, 
offensive breath, ill-fitting plates, etc., and find my patients in their 
appreciation of its merits, give new assurance of its worth, and their 
continued use.” 

“A most inviting solution.” 

“If I can get as good a compound as Glyco-Thymoline by just 
writing to Kress & Owen Co., 210 Fulton St., N. Y., for it—here goes.” 
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A susy dentist needs a vacation for physical recuperation: a den- 
list who is not busy needs one that he may reorganize his practice on 
profitable lines. Let us discuss the busy dentist first and the needs- 
to-be-busy dentist later. 

We all know, in a general way, how necessary is occasional relaxa- 


tion to the duration of physical and mental vigor. Hidden away 
within the bony walls of the skull are the myriad brain and nerve cells 
upon whose welfare the continuance of our usefulness depends. They 
bear the brunt of every activity. We are enabled to carry through 
the day’s work only because they literally give of their own substance 
to make it possible. When they have given off energy to a certain 
extent, nervous fatigue follows. By the exercise of the will they can 
be kept in action a while longer; then nervous exhaustion takes place. 
If such a course be frequently repeated, nervous prostration ensues. 
Great as are the recuperative powers of the nerve cells, they can- 
not wholly recover from the fatigue of daily work in the relatively 
short period of rest between two days. Here the physiological value 
of a restful Sunday comes in. If the time between the close of Satur- 
day’s work and the beginning of work Monday be so spent as to rest 
and refresh the nervous system, the worker should begin Monday with 
a normal amount of nervous power. Monday night’s rest cannot quite 
restore the energy consumed in a hard day’s work; and Tuesday’s 
opening energy is a little less than that of Monday morning. So it 
goes, with a little lower initial energy each morning, till Saturday 
finds the nervous system tired. The period of rest from the close 
of Saturday’s work to the beginning of Monday effects such a res- 
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toration that Monday finds the nervous system greatly refreshed and 
restored. 

For those who follow so confining and exhausting a vocation as 
dentistry, and who would remain vigorous, the rest between Saturday 
and Monday is not sufficient. There should be a longer period at 
least once a year when the whole system is relaxed, when habitual 


tasks and cares are thrown aside, and the 


worker reverts to physical enjoyments and _re- 
creation. The experience of those dentists who 
do the greatest amount of work, for the longest 
span of years, shows that the man who takes 
such a period of rest annually can accomplish 
far more for himself, and will enjoy a much 
longer period of maximum efficiency than he 
who does not so relax. In other words, he 
who takes vacations will make more money 
annually for more years. 

No one can specify for another how long 
such a period shall be, or how it shall be spent, 
but a few hints may be offered which a den- 
tist might, with advantage, observe. First, it should be in large part 
out-doors. Here he can re-oxygenate the blood which has subsisted so 
long on office air. He can oxidize out of his system some of the waste 
products he may have stored up to his detriment. These two things 
alone will make him better physically. 

Second, it should not be so strenuous physically as to bring on 
undue fatigue. There is a sensible limit to activity, as age teaches 
most of us; and while complete inactivity is harmful, undue action 


is not less so. 

Third, it should not tax his nervous system in any way. More 
than anything else his nervous activities, attention, sight, touch and 
calculation need repose. 

Blessed is he who in vacation season can ride his hobby, who can 
boat, fish, swim, hunt, drive horse or motor, take photographs, roam 
the hills or dales or do any other of the numerous out-of-doors re-creat- 
ing sports which coax the brain into paths of new and restful delight, 
refill the lungs with oxygen, pump the blood anew through its channels 
and send one normally hungry to the table and normally tired to real 
repose. Such a man renews himself annually, if he but has sense 
enough to ride his hobby. He returns to his tasks a better man, a 
better dentist and a better master of his patients. 

If there hides in your brain a longing to ride some enjoyment 
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hobby, get that hobby-horse out and ride it. What though you fish 
and catch nothing, or hunt and shoot nothing, or sketch and produce 
nothing? Not the thing achieved, but the pure relaxation and enjoy- 
ment of letting the brain follow its longed-for course is what brings 
re-creation. 

Enjoyment has a wonderful physiological value. It rejuvenates 
him who would otherwise be prematurely old. It keeps many a man 
vigorous and effective long after he would have otherwise lost his grip 
and become a “ has been.” 

Look in the faces of the men you know and note those who remain 
young despite the years. The fountain of unfailing youth lies in the 
brain, specifically in the happiness center. You find the flush in the 
cheek of him who enjoys life, not in the face of the plodder, foolishly 
constant at his business; short-sightedly using up his physical reserve 
instead of keeping that reserve intact and living on the physical interest. 

Professional and financial success in dental practice comes to most 
men only when they reach mature life. They impose heavy demands 
which must be met through a period 
of years. The demands on the nervous 
system are especially wearing, and, if 
not intelligently met, soon reduce the 
physical capital very appreciably. 

Only last month there came into the 
office a dentist who, in ten years, has 
acquired a most enviable practice. But 
what a price has he paid! Three times 
before this he has taken enforced vaca- 
tions that he might accumulate enough 
strength to go on. This time he must 
take a long rest before he can get any- 
where nearly back to the level where he 
should keep himself. 

If anybody thought more of us for 
overworking; if we thereby earned a 
pension or carved our names high in 
some hall of fame, we might have more 
reason for over-exertion. But such is not the case. Those who love 
us, sorrow and worry; the others call us fools and seek some one who 
has sense enough to keep his vigor up to the demand. 

So take a vacation, as long a one as you can, and from it get all the 
physical re-creation possible. 
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MAKING A VACATION PAY 


There is another possibility attending a vacation which is but little 
considered, but which deserves most careful thought. By means of it 
a vacation can be made to pay for itself again and again. It is this: 
In the quiet of a vacation the business plans can be laid which shall 
make the practice more successful, financially, during the following 
year. Somehow it is difficult to make such plans in the office and amid 
the work. We are then too close to the machinery of business; too 
many things press for attention; our mental force is too much divided. 
But away from it all, out under some big tree where big breezes blow 
and big clouds go sailing by, the multitude of little things sink back to 
their proper proportions. We get a better perspective. Somehow the 
bigness of the out-doors gets into us and we feel capable of larger 
achievements. Then is the time to plan and to gird ourselves up to 
keep those plans when we are again face to face with our patients. 

Perhaps we have not been masters in our own offices. Perhaps we 
have been dictated to, either professionally or financially, by patients 
whose judgment was less correct than ours. Perhaps we have con- 
ducted our practices in fear of that terrible bogy “ Competition.” 

There may be in our hearts the knowledge that our fees are not 
adequate, that they do not give us our proper reward. We hardly know 
whether or not we really make any money that we are entitled to keep. 
Across the street or around the corner may be the sign of another den- 
tist, that sets like a leaden weight on our fees, and keeps them down. 
Probably our sign keeps his fees down and worries him in like manner. 

This is neither right nor necessary. We are entitled to be the pro- 
fessional masters in our own offices and to receive rewards commen- 
surate with our skill. On our vacation, away from that other dentist’s 
sign, we realize this. Let us plan in the quiet hours to be what we 
should and get at least part of what we should. 

The trouble may be that we are working with all our might, but 
seem to be saving little money. Modest living expenses may take it 
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all. In this case we should lay plans to advance our fees so that we 
may live well and have a bank balance each year. Every year of normal 
industry should not only carry itself, but should provide a portion of 
the competence that is to carry us through old age. On a vacation is 
just the time to lay plans to make a practice pay. 

It may be that we haven’t practice enough. Well, first get rested 
so the brain can act properly. Then take a mental look over the com- 
munity and see whether it can give us the practice we aspire to— 
whether it is there to be had. If it is, let us examine first our office 
and then ourselves to see what prevents our getting it; ten chances to 
one it is a business fault rather than any lack of skill. It may quite 
likely be in the furnishings of our office. It is there more often than 
we suspect. Maybe it doesn’t look clean to those who visit it. It 
may be in our equipment, unless that is modern. It may be in our 
dress or manner. It is somewhere among these. Let us go step by step 
over each one, looking through the eyes of patients as far as we can, 
and see if we can’t locate this hindering fault. Then we can correct it, 
and increased business will come. 

It takes a view from a distant point to enable us to see these things. 
That’s why a vacation can be made profitable. It takes our eyes from 
familiar scenes, our noses from familiar odors. We get the other 
person’s viewpoint better. 

Most of all should the dentist who has reached middle life or a little 
beyond take a liberal vacation. It will not be a waste of time; it will 
be the best investment of a few weeks that he can make. It will pro- 
long the days of his prime, will keep him young looking in the eyes 
of his patients and will keep his brain receptive and young. 
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Patients detect quickly the onset of age if it be shown in the con- 
duct. They know dimly of the wonderful progress dentistry is mak- 
ing; they feel ihat the dentist who shows the oncoming of age in man- 
ner cannot keep up, and as they want the latest miracles wrought on 
them, they seek the younger and more vigorous dentist. 

If you have reached middle age or have passed it, take steps to pro- 
long this period of maximum activity. Rest and pleasure will do it. 
Seek them and their benefits. 

This is not merely theory, an abstract easy to write but impossible 
to do. It is within the reach of every conscientious dentist of average 
ability. It requires only ordinary business sense and the vigor that 
gives courage to back it up. 

Dentists everywhere are awakening to the possibilities of adequate 
fees. Tur Dentat Digest hears from them in many ways, by word 
of mouth and by letters. Get away from the office. Take a vacation. 
Get braced up physically. Make your plans for better returns and 


stick to them. 


HOW TO FILL TEETH WITH GOLD 
(Continued from June Number) 


J. V. Conzert, D.D.S., Dusveus, Ia. 


Tue fact that so many people refuse to see a dentist until driven 
to it by the direst necessity is very largely the fault of the profession 
itself, or of the members thereof, to be more exact; for the greater 
part of the pain that is inflicted in making dental operations can be 
avoided, and that which is unavoidable can be done in so deft and 
quick a manner as to make it tolerable by the most sensitive. It is the 
duty of the dentist to prevent and to alleviate suffering, and he reaches 
the height of his success as a practitioner when he performs these 
duties in such a manner as to cause the least pain in so doing. His 
work must first, however, be thorough. I have no patience with that 
school that ceases to operate because it hurts. Our work must first be 
thorough. Then as easily performed as consistent with thoroughness. 

A story is told that in one of the large cities in our Northwest a 
dentist drew to himself a tremendous practice, necessitating the em- 
ployment of a number of operators, who were constantly kept busy, by 
advertising and making good his claims that in his office and by his 
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methods teeth were filled without pain. The other dentists began to 
lose their patients by the wholesale, and in despair they went to the ad- 
vertiser and begged him to sell them his secret. He agreed for a cer- 
tain large sum to do so, and upon its being produced he said, “ Fill 
the cavities that come to you without cutting out the decay. Only 
take out as much as is not sensitive and then fill.” The story goes on 
to say that if the dentists had only waited a little longer they would 
have had the secret without money and without price, for their pa- 
tients began to come back to them as fast as they had left to have the 
fillings made over. 

So it is possible to fill many teeth without pain by shiftless meth- 
ods, but such chickens will most surely come home to roost. So first 
do what you do thoroughly and conscientiously. If you must hurt, 
then by your manner, kind but firm, let your patients know that what 
you are doing is for their benefit; though you must inflict some pain, 
that it is not because you desire to do so, but because it is your wish 
to give them the very best service. It is a very difficult matter to 
tell any man how to handle his patients. It is a matter of the per- 
sonal equation. Every man must study himself first; must find out 
his own weaknesses and eliminate them; must be able calmly and dis- 
passionately to weigh them, and then after he has mastered himself, 
and not until then, will he be able to successfully master his patients. 
I use the expression master advisedly; for the man that is not the 
master of his patients is not fit to work for them. I should refuse to 
operate upon any patient that I could not control professionally. 

How can it be done? By knowledge! Know what you know and 
know that you know it; the knowledge thus derived will make you a 
king in your operating room, and your patients will gladly do homage 
to such knowledge. It is very rare, indeed, that I have any trouble 
at all with sensitive teeth. Occasionally a patient presents that has 
been through the horrors of all-day sessions in the hands of other men, 
and he comes to me in a state of terror, but one or two sittings and all 
is changed. 

How is it accomplished? First, I never keep a patient in the 
chair more than an hour at a time, unless it is an out-of-town patient 
that must have all that can be done in a hurry; then I operate rapidly 
and as easily as possible. In a very short time I have the confidence 
of the patient; he leaves the office fresh instead of all tired out, and 
comes willingly to the next engagement. 

I rarely use drugs, although they are sometimes valuable, and I do 
not hesitate to use them when indicated, for I am not a so-called 
Christian Scientist, though I am a Christian and I hope I have some 
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knowledge. I simply do not frequently use drugs to alleviate the pain 
of excavating sensitive dentine because it is rarely needed. The 
greatest obtundent of sensitive dentine is a steady hand, a sharp bur, 
a rapidly revolving engine and a knowledge of how to excavate. With 
your sharp bur cut with a sweeping motion away from the pulp- 
chamber and not towards it; do not hold the bur in contact with the 
dentine for any length of time, for the principal pain in many cases 
comes from heating the dentine by rapid and prolonged cutting. 
Then excavate as quickly as possible. A patient can stand a good 
deal for a short time, but a much less amount of pain long continued 
will wear out the most stoical. The cold air blast upon the instru- 
ment as it is being used will very greatly alleviate the pain. Dr. 
Reeves of Chicago recently showed an ingenious contrivance which 
was a combination of the cold-air blast and suggested therapeutics. 
It was simply a spray bottle attached to a compressed air tank, and 
fitted with a fine nozzle to spray the air upon the tooth being operated 
upon. In the spray bottle was a small bottle filled with Parke Davis 
chlorodyone crystals. This was the suggestive part. The patient was 
shown the outfit and the anesthetic value of the drug explained, and 
then the blast turned on the tooth and operations commenced. I have 
tried it in one or two very sensitive cavities with very gratifying re- 
sults. Any refrigerating method will produce like results. A stream 
of cold water directed upon the bur is valuable ofttimes. While the 
spray of ether or of ethyl chloride will render the most sensitive tooth 
immune to pain, the danger here is of too great a degree of refrigera- 
tion and destruction of pulp and possibly great damage to unprotected 
soft tissue. Some one, whom I do not now recall, has said that the 
dipping of the bur into ethyl chloride and then excavating would ob- 
tund the most sensitive tooth. I have never tried it and only give it 
for what it is worth. Cocaine by pressure is successful in proportion 
as you are successful in injecting the drug through the dentinal tu- 
bules. There are three dangers: First, the forcing through the tubules 
with your drug bacteria that may be contained in the tubules; second, 
the destruction of the pulp by too large an amount of cocaine reaching 
the pulp, as cocaine is a protoplasmic poison causing the death of the 
pulp; and, third, with the high pressure syringe and high concentra- 
tions of the drug it is conceivable that a toxic dose might be injected 
into the tissues with disastrous results. 

Dr. Buckley gives us a valuable agent in his formule which is as 
follows: Menthol crystals, twenty grains; chloroform, one flui- 
drachm; ether, one-half fluidounce. Mix, and in using, after the ap- 
plication of the rubber dam, place a pledget of cotton saturated with 
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this solution into the cavity and leave it for a few minutes, when the 
evaporation of the ether and chloroform will abstract considerable 
heat from the dentine; it will also drive the menthol into the tubules 
and the sensitiveness of the tooth will be very much diminished. This 
is a good routine prescription, is without danger, and in connection 
with a good sharp bur rightly handled and a good deal of suggestive 
therapeutics rightly administered will work wonders. Hot oil of 
cloves, hot phenol, alcohol vaporized with the air blast, phenol and 
cocaine applied hot, all these have their advocates, but after you have 
used them all come back to your good sharp bur, your rapidly revolv- 
ing engine and your confidence in yourself—and that is the largest 
asset—and you will find very little use for the other things. 

After the cavity is prepared it must be perfectly cleansed of all 
chips and débris of all sorts. This can best be accomplished by the 
blast of the chip blower, preferably with compressed air if possible, 
and, for the patient’s sake, with warm air. Dr. Black says then do 
not put anything into the cavity but your filling material. The 
freshly cut dentine is the best medium against which to condense 
your gold. That is undoubtedly true; but there are some other 
considerations. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of the operator as to the pos- 
sibility of the dentine still containing organisms that he has not suc- 
ceeded in eliminating, and this is often the case, as the bacteria pre- 
cede the decay by forcing themselves deeply into the tubules, then I 
believe it is well to attempt to sterilize that dentine with some anti- 
septic. Dr. J. Leon Williams advises alcohol to desiccate and then 
follow with the oil of cloves. My practice for some time has been to 
flood with alcohol and dry with the air blast and then apply tri-cresol, 
which is not only a splendid antiseptic but a coagulant as well. It 
will, therefore, not only destroy the bacteria, but will coagulate the 
albumen in the tubules, and thus form a barrier against thermal 
shock after the filling is completed. In deep and sensitive cavities 
it is well also to apply some non-conducting varnish to prevent thermal 
shock. Any of the resinous varnishes may be used. Resin cut with 
ether makes a very good varnish, or sandarac varnish, which I use, 
will answer every purpose. After applying any varnish or any sub- 
stance in a cavity the cavo-surface angle should be finished by going 
over it with a very sharp chisel or hoe. 
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DISCUSSION OF LECTURE ON “A SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
SELECTING ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWNS AND FACINGS,” 
BY GEORGE W. CLAPP, D.D.S., NEW YORK CITY * 


Tus lecture was printed in Tur Dentat Dicerst under the follow- 


ing headings: 
January, 1909, The Importance and Economy of Correct Bites. 
February, The Bite as a Guide in Tooth Selection. 
March, A Most Important Dimension in Artificial Teeth. 
April, Getting the Exact Dimensions of the Required 


Artificial Teeth. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Beach of Buffato—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I am in 
rather a peculiar position regarding this paper: Dr. Link asked me to 
open the discussion and not knowing what the paper was about, in 
regard to the interests being exploited, as it were, I consented. I do 
know what interests it represents. 


QUESTION BY DR. BEACH TO DR. CLAPP 


In the interest of what manufacturers or make of teeth is this 
lecture given ? 

Dr. Clapp.—lIt is given as a method of selection which dentists may 
apply to any make of teeth they see fit. © 

Dr. Beach——The point I am obliged to make is simply—is the 
doctor’s paper in the interest of any particular manufacturer and does 
he come here to exploit a manufacturer? If so, then I should be in no 
position to diseuss the paper fully. 

I appreciate the value of the points which he has given us, and they 
surely are valuable. 

Tf it is in the interest of a manufacturer, concern or company, under 
the head of the Twentieth Century Company’s Manufacture, ete., I 
should feel perfectly at liberty to say something about it. Otherwise I 
eannot do so, but notwithstanding, I do appreciate the value of his 
talk and consider it very valuable indeed. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Dr. Rood.—The thought I had in my mind when I saw the pictures 
in relation to the molars was that he had not given anything in regard 


* Delivered before the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Seventh District Dental 
Society, Rochester, N. Y., April, 1909. 
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to the grinding surfaces. In making inspection of a set of teeth it is 
quite important to get the position of the grinding surface. 

The practice I think is right on larger centrals, laterals and ca- 
nines. 

The proper way is to get the length of the lip and the high line and 
also get the high line when laughing, or speaking. Your paper is very 
excellent. 

I am glad to hear him say he is using the anatomical articulator, 
because the man who does not use the anatomical articulator is falling 
short of the best thing for himself, and by using it he will save himself 
a great deal of trouble. As it may be purchased for two dollars and a 
half, no man is debarred from possessing one. 

You will be much surprised, if you have not used it, to see the 
swing that comes in relation to molars and in partial plates and how the 
swinging will catch the points of the teeth. It will not give the patient 
so much trouble. 

The carborundum wheel will save you trouble. 

Dr. Burkhart—I have been much interested in the paper. There 
are some practical hints and it does not matter from what source they 
come, whether they are the S. S. White or the Twentieth Century people 


or some other. 
They are the practical side of experience and study. One thing, 


however, in the construction of artificial teeth I think the manufacturers 
have lost sight of, and it is a very important thing too, it seems to me. 
Every manufacturer turns out the same shade of teeth from the centrals 
to the molars. That which gives expression and a pleasing effect is the 
formation of the cuspids and the coloring of that cuspid. 

Now if manufacturers could so shade the cuspid as to reproduce 
what we obtain in nature—the same shaded portion near the gum—it 
would be a great advantage. 

I think if this could be done it would very much aid us and give 
much more satisfactory results. 

I agree with Dr. Rood in the formation or setting up of teeth, that 
most that come to us are grooved too deep or too high. They are extreme 
as compared to the natural, and I see no reason why they could not be 
reduced to somewhere near what we obtain in nature. 

We have to level those teeth and bring them down in line near where 
they should be, and I am sure since I have adopted the rule of leveling 
my bicuspids and polishing them afterwards, I have had more satis- 
factory results. 

Much trouble might be saved and avoided. The majority of arti- 
ficial teeth—bicuspids and molars—are too small, on the occluding 
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surfaces, and if made larger I think it would give better results in 
setting up the teeth. 

The method of bite taking which has been suggested certainly 
is valuable, and very much of an advance over the ordinary ‘ mush 
bite.” 

I carry a good stock of teeth, and being in the city of course a man 
has an advantage over the man in the country town, because he can make 
a selection of the number of sets of teeth and return what he does not 
use. 

I come to my patient’s mouth and then and there upon the plate 
adjust at least six teeth and obtain the lip line, as you deseribe. Also 
include the mouth and center and get the expression of the patient’s 
lips then and there. 

Care should be taken that the teeth are carefully waxed on the base 
plate. When I obtain line of center I mark center and length upon a 
tin base plate in one line from cuspid to cuspid. If my patient should 
force a bite after that I still have retained the exact length of line I 
desire to work to. I also take the bite on it and that becomes my plate; 
as a final finish I add one thickness of tin, which gives me an exact and 
absolutely uniform thickness throughout. 

It is very seldom that I ever try in a plate again before completing it. 

We all work along different lines and all that presented by Dr. 
Clapp is certainly in the foreground of American dentistry; is useful 
to every man interested in mechanical work, and if some simple changes 
can be made in artificial teeth, as suggested by Dr. Rood, it would be a 
great advantage to the dentist and to the patients who are compelled to 
wear them. 

Dr. Rood.—Speaking of canines, they are very rarely large enough 
and if there is to be some change in the color scheme, why not have a 
change in the width and length and bulk? 

Dr. Coghlan.—I am not a member of this society. I am here on the 
kind invitation of the committee. 

I came from Ontario, and thank your committee very much for the 
privilege of being here. I wish to say that the illustrated lecture by 
Dr. Clapp has amply repaid me for my visit here, and I would be 
glad to come any time when I feel I can learn as much from any one. 

I feel that the selection of artificial teeth has been a very serious 
and difficult problem from the dentist’s standpoint, and a more serious 
problem from the patient’s standpoint. 

The esthetic dentist is judged largely from the results he produces. 
I am glad of what I have heard and the suggestions in reference to the 
color of the cuspid. It has always been a very serious point to me to 
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find the similarity of color throughout and it has been a serious draw- 

back to esthetic results. I have tried to overcome the uniformity of 

color in this way—lI take several sets of the same mould and break 

them up, taking the centrals and laterals of one shade and the cuspids 

of the next darkest shade. In this way I have been able to produce 

better esthetic results. 

This is the first time I ever heard this point brought up, in any 
discussion at any dental association, and hope some good results will 
come from it. 

Dr. McCall.—I have been much interested in the papers presented 
and cannot help but agree with Dr. Beach’s sentiments in regard to 
anything of that kind. It is unfortunate that we have only one manu- 
facturer who puts out tables of measurements by which teeth can be 
selected so easily and accurately. 

It is true that a man can save much valuable time by the use of 
such tables. A good many dentists, I believe, are a little too slack in the 
selection of their teeth; I believe they are apt to give the assistant 
the shade and directions and send him to the dental depot and let the 
dental man do the selecting, and when they come—well, they may not be 
just exactly right, but we will make them do, because we have not the 
time to go after something else. If we had tables of this kind from 
different manufacturers we would not feel that we could not afford the 
necessary time. 

In regard to the use of the anatomical‘ articulator. I would like to 
say a word in regard to the use of the face-bow of Dr. Snow. I am a 
Buffalo man and naturally think more of that than of others, and with 
the face-bow, an increased ease of adjustment is possible which would 
be inspiring even to those who have used the anatomical articulator. 

I know the cases which have been successfully handled under the 
older methods could have been handled more easily in this way. 

Dr. Clapp.—I want to thank those who have spoken, for the uni- 
formly kind manner in which they have spoken of the method. 

In taking up a few points I want to take up a point brought out 
by the gentleman who spoke so kindly, first. 

He said if I were not in the employ of any concern or representing 
any particular interests he had nothing to say. I want to tell a little 
story to put myself in the right light before you. 

My own inclination has been, since leaving college, to pursue lines 
of investigation in which I found myself defective. And I came, after 
a while, to the study of artificial teeth, concerning which I knew nothing 
intelligently. I pursued it diligently through the study of the tempera- 
ments, as advocated by so many of our artistic workers; but this gave 
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me no fundamental facts that really solved the difficulties of intelligent 
selection. 

The literature of the tooth manufacturers contained nothing of what 
I wanted. I felt that at the bottom of all this hodgepodge of undigested 
information must lay the possibilities of an intelligent plan. 

My notions of plants along this line were very crude and incomplete. 
When they were presented to the tooth manufacturers, whom I had been 
taught in college to look up to, they met with cold disapproval. 

Finally a dealer told me of some manufacturers whom he said “ were 
the only ones really wide-awake.” To them I applied. From them I 
received encouragement, a little at first, more as time went on. 

It is hardly possible that a man depending upon his own efforts for 
support shall engage in any line of investigation so extensively as I 
did in this. 

Finally, these manufacturers opened an Educational Department 
and I gave up practice, devoting my entire time to this line of investiga- 
tion and allied lines. 

At last, one happy day, this method dawned almost in a flash. It 
took nearly a year of work after that to so far perfect it that it was 
ready to offer to the profession. During the year following my patrons 
spent $20,000 in giving this method to the profession. Naturally 
enough it was adapted more particularly to their products, but aside 
from such adaptation, the method was free to every dentist to use for any 
other maker’s products if he wished. 

This method I give you for what it is worth. It has not been 
brought here as the advertisement of any company or of any particular 
thing. The other tooth manufacturers refused to take up this work 
and I do not think they will so far follow in our footsteps as to copy it. 

In reply to the other gentleman: the department in which I am so 
deeply interested has spent over a year studying anatomical articula- 
tion for the purpose of simplifying the mechanical steps. It takes us a 
long time to learn anything ourselves. The work has been very dif- 
ficult; it is difficult of understanding by dentists generally. 

Some time ago I sent my assistant down to read a paper of Dr. 
Prothero’s and he studied that article three days before he had it 
mentally digested. The article was very clear and well written and my 
assistant is a very bright man. 

I have spent three months in the preparation of the paper on 
anatomical articulation. When we began these studies we did not know 
anything practical about anatomical articulation. Our progress has been 
very satisfactory and we hope to be able to present anatomical articula- 
tion in a plain way which every man who wishes may understand. 
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Before you can use anatomical articulation you must have teeth of 
the right sizes; and so we have confined ourselves for a year or so to 
lectures on size. 

As to tooth forms: the improvements we have made are not wholly 
satisfactory, but we are going on to perfect them, and this line of in- 
vestigation will produce artificial bicuspids and molars which will be 
satisfactory. 

Artificial teeth as now manufactured are open to all the criticism 
you have made, but we are endeavoring to do away with some of that. 

No dental society in the world, so far as I know, could or would 
devote to such lines of investigation, any such sum as this simple lecture 
has required. Certainly no individual dentist seems likely to do it. 
It can be done only by a wealthy and progressive concern, broad-minded 
enough to take their returns in prestige. 

I come to you this morning as the exponent of a new gospel; the 
representative of a department supported in research for the benefit of 
the profession. Other methods on which we are now working are 
expected to be quite as helpful as this. When far enough completed, 
they also will be given away, with no obligation on the part of the 
recipient. 

So great have the interests and work of my department become, 
that on January 1st we purchased Tur Denrat Diexst and began its 
publication, largely that it might give to the prosthetic side of dentistry 
that attention which we know it deserves. 

Regarding the size and coloring of the canines: the purchase of 
teeth in sets of full fourteens is not the most advantageous method in 
which the dentist can buy. 

If I were practising dentistry and buying teeth I would not pur- 
chase full fourteens. It is not possible for the manufacturer to make 
them with the varied colorings in each set—the way we want them— 
because hardly one dentist in a thousand would purchase them so. 

But here is a method: buy your teeth in fours, comprising the 
centrals and laterals, pairs of cuspids, right and left, and eights of 
bicuspids and molars for both sides, with the shades selected according 
to your wish. You can put these teeth together in any way you wish 
without breaking up sets, as the gentleman from Ontario so helpfully 
suggested. 

By using the shade numbers, with which I am most familiar, I can 
make my meaning clearer. Suppose you want to use a set in which the 
predominating color is yellow. Shade Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, are different 
depths of yellow. If the anteriors are of shade 5 or 8, the cuspids may, 
with advantage, be of shade 7 and the bicuspids and molars also of this 
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shade; or the cuspids of shade 8 and the bicuspids and molars of shade 
7. This would give light centrals and laterals, noticeably darker cus- 
pids, with the possibility of lightening up the bicuspids or having them 
darker. The molars would be dark. 
The same thing may be done with the blues, shades 3, 6, 12, 13, 18, 
e or with the gray shades, Nos. 11, 14, 22. 
; Question.—Could not the manufacturers make twelve teeth of the 
regular shade and make pairs of cuspids and place them in that par- 
ticular set ? 

Answer.—They could, if dentists appreciated that sort of thing. 
But I regret to say that interest and knowledge concerning artificial 
teeth is not on a par with that concerning operative measures. That is, 
except for those dentists who care to investigate and specify, and they 
| are only a few. 

Dr. Beach.—I do not like to make myself disagreeable, but we must 
understand that our profession is founded upon ethics, and when we 
go too far away from that to go into some field of thought and consume 
too much time, it is a good plan to have just a little sharpness to bring 
us back—and I am not alluding in any sense to the lecture, for I 
enjoyed it immensely. It is only the classification of the lecture, as I 
said, and if I have said anything which places me in a false light I 
regret the circumstance, but I merely do so to bring the old principle to 


the fore. 
Dr. Burkhart.—I also want to place myself in a right light with you. 
- I do not believe any man has a higher regard for the observation of 


‘ ethics and ethical principles than I have. That is to say, I mean 
ethics as between man and man, in the profession: but I also appreciate 
this, as I grow older, that there is also a side in dentistry in which the 
manufacturers are entitled to propose a view that some of us have been 
willing to concede. And what I mean is this: that manufacturers 
through this company have produced for us articles and have experi- 
mented and put in their money and have given the results to the pro- 
fession, and the methods have thereby been improved and the profession 
: has been benefited to an extent that I believe is a great one, because 
| societies or single individuals would not invest the money to bring out 
those articles and these features; but these manufacturers have invested 
and we have been benefited, and have been advanced more rapidly by 
this than by simply relying upon the individual efforts of practitioners, 
who have not the time nor the money to give to the work. 

Therefore I cannot help but appreciate the value and benefit which 
the profession derives from the lectures and clinics which manufac- 
turers give us in every meeting throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF WHAT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN 
DENTISTRY IN MY LIFETIME 


J. N. D.D.S., Cutcaco 


My first experience with a dentist was when an older sister was 
having work done at my home when I was a small boy. With my teeth 
irregular, as is common with children of that age, my mouth was ex- 
amined and a private consultation held, after which I was placed in a 
chair and the dentist, with his forceps hidden, snatched one of my 
lateral incisors out, the plan being to extract both; but I jumped from 
the chair and ran away and stayed away until he had left the house. 
That brought upon me a thrashing from my father, but I saved my other 
lateral incisor, and thereby lessened the deformity of my mouth some- 
what, for such would have occurred if the other had been taken out. A 
little instruction and assistance as the teeth were erupting were all that 
was needed in my case; and this is similar to most cases of the young 
when their teeth are erupting. 

My first experience in a dental office was when I had decided to 
take up the study of dentistry; the requirements then being that you 
must be in a dental office six months before you could be admitted to a 
dental college. 

In this office there were no teeth filled, but in all cases where the 
teeth were decaying all the teeth were extracted and full sets of artificial 
teeth were substituted, on a vulcanite plate. 

Young people came into that office in great numbers, especially young 
girls fifteen, eighteen and twenty years old, and various other ages, and 
their teeth were extracted because the party in charge was incompetent 
and knew nothing about the practice of dentistry. As I think of that 
period now, and what I saw in that office, it makes me shudder to re- 
member the great damage done to that class of people. 

The first tooth I ever saw filled was about that same time in an- 
other office, by a man by the name of Bealer, who soon after went into 
the war of the Rebellion and was killed. As I think of it now, he was 
away beyond his time in skill as a worker in gold. 

It is not the intention of this article to go into a treatise on filling 
teeth, but I think it not out of place here to describe this one operation. 

This tooth showed a large buccal cavity in the lower molar. The 
method of inserting the gold was with cylinders, which were made in 
quantities by folding No. 4 non-cohesive gold into ribbons of different 
widths, and these ribbons rolled on a broach into cylinders of various 
sizes and lengths. The cylinder selected for the cavity was generally a 
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little longer than the depth of the cavity. These were placed endwise, 
side by side, forced apart, and other cylinders added, until a very perfect 
gold filling was made, which I saw, years afterwards, doing well. This 
method of filling teeth with gold has almost disappeared from practice 
—and yet, in my opinion, it should have a great field of usefulness. 
Especially is this true if you would combine cohesive gold with non- 
cohesive gold, making a combination of the two which I believe is one 
of the ideal methods of saving teeth to-day. 

At that time the instruments in use were very defective. The burs, 
for instance, were very inferior. They were used as hand instruments, 
and there were no dental engines of any description; therefore the work 
was of necessity defective. . 

What brought about the greatest changes in methods of filling teeth, 
perhaps, was when the rubber-dam was introduced by Barnum and 
brought into use somewhere between the years of 1863 and 1865. Be- 
fore this device came into use the method of keeping the moisture from 
the cavity long enough to pack gold was so defective that it was neces- 
sary to adopt the method just described. But the rubber-dam made it 
possible to make almost any kind of an operation with gold foil, and 
this brought into use the almost exclusive use of cohesive gold and dif- 
ferent methods of operating. With the advent of the mallet, hand and 
mechanical, beautiful operations were done, and the method of restor- 
ing broken-down teeth with cohesive gold was carried to an extreme, 
especially with the introduction of the heavy gold as high as number 
60—120—240. I plead guilty to having practised that method for 
some considerable time; and, while those operations stood well, the 
abuse as to waste of time, the fatigue to the patient and abuse to the peri- 
dental membrane, made it soon apparent that this method must be 
modified. 

The introduction of the dental engines, several of which were 
brought about during the years 1869-1871, completely revolutionized 
methods of preparing cavities and dental operations in the mouth in 
general. 

Along with the introduction of the dental engine came the “ Arthur 
Method,” which advocated separating teeth where there was inclination 
for decay with V-shaped spaces between the approximal surfaces of the 
molars and bicuspids and hollowing out the palatine surface of the six 
front teeth, accomplishing this generally with carborundum wheels, 
which were introduced in various sizes and forms; with these the teeth 
were mutilated by many operators in an incredible manner. 

This practice brought about much abuse and injury, requiring sub- 
sequent restorations from these V-shaped spaces; and from the evident 
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great injury done, the thinking mind soon discovered the fallacy of treat- 
ing dental caries in this manner. 

One of the greatest upheavals in the dental profession that has ever 
occurred grew out of the fight with the Goodyear Dental Vulcanite 
Company. This company first secured a patent known as the Goodyear 
Patent, which was on the method of mixing rubber and mercury to- 
gether and vulcanizing. 

The practice of inserting teeth on these vulcanite plates became very 
general in a short time, as it was an easy, economical and quick way of 
making artificial teeth, and the Rubber Company compelled each one 
to take out a license and pay an annual royalty. 

This patent was regarded by legal authority as valid. At the ex- 
piration of the lifetime of this patent, the Goodyear Dental Vulcanite 
Company secured another on what was known as the Cummings Patent. 
This was nothing new, but was secured on the different steps or pro- 
cesses on making a rubber plate, and was known and branded as the 
process patent, so that, at the expiration of the Goodyear Patent, the 
company continued to exact royalty from the dental profession, and an 
effort was made to fight their claim. Committees were appointed and 
money secured from the profession over the country. This was placed 
in the hands of a committee, and a litigation, which was supposed to be 
in the interest of the dental profession, resulted in the Rubber Com- 
pany controlling both sides of the fight and, in the end, securing a 
decree in the Supreme Court of the United States in favor of their 
claims. This collusion was afterwards discovered—the case was re- 
manded back to the lower courts for rehearing. By this time the dental 
profession was so demoralized that no further action was taken, and 
they continued to pay this unjust royalty up to the expiration of this 
Cummings Patent, and the money that was exacted from the dental 
profession ran into many million dollars, bankrupting many of the 
dentists of the country on patent claims. If anything like a skillful 
defense had been made it would have been shown that the patent was 
not worth the paper it was written upon. 

At the expiration of this patent the same parties organized another 
company, known as the International Tooth Crown Company; they se- 
cured a lot of different patents which had become a part of the necessity 
of the dental profession, and started out again to exact royalty, and it 
was here that the dental profession got aroused sufficiently to make a 
proper defense and throw off that yoke which they had tolerated for 
many years. 

An exaction of royalty of this company on these different patents 
has brought about an almost unreasonable prejudice and feeling against 
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process patents, and it would be hard to define the cause of this prejudice 
in detail, except by naming the old Rubber Company. 

When I entered college, if my recollection serves me right, there were 
less than six dental colleges in existence in this country. At this time 
there are fifty-seven. 

We have in this hasty manner pointed out the different steps of ad- 
vancement and improvement in dental practice, and no one will attempt 
to deny that the dental profession has made great strides in this 
direction. 

The question now arises, have we made corresponding advances from 
the scientific point of view ? 

In another issue of this journal I will take up the inlay practice, both 
porcelain and gold, and discuss the question from my point of view. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTERMENT OF OUR 
LOCAL SOCIETIES 


By Dr. Grorcr W. Wetp, New York. 


“Tt is the desire of the officers of this Society to make this year 
memorable in its history; this can be easily accomplished if each mem- 
ber brings in one or more new members, thus helping to make it the most 
important, influential and scientific dental organization in our Imperial 


City.” 


Tue above notice, recently sent to the members of a dental society, 
has prompted the writer to offer a few suggestions which may be looked 
upon as a plea for greater popularity and perhaps opportunity for the 
younger members of the profession, becoming more and more numerous 
at the end of each month, to take a more active part in the discussions. 

In offering these suggestions I wish to premise by disclaiming any 
intention of criticizing either the executive committees or the older 
members who, in the past, have taken such an active and creditable 
share in the discussion of papers. 

Those of us who attend the regular monthly meetings realize that 
there is only a minimum amount of government, and as for politics, if 
they exist, it is only in so far as may be necessary to cause things to 
run smoothly. It might be said in this connection, although the re- 
mark be trite, that when the machinery of any organization runs 
smoothly it at once becomes useful. 

In the first place, attention is called to the importance of opening 
the society meetings at the appointed time—eight o’clock. There is 
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no good reason why the openings should be delayed, as they frequently 
are delayed, nearly half an hour; one of our societies at least is very 
slow to begin proceedings and, apparently, in a great hurry to get 
away the moment the clock strikes ten. It would seem to be a sensible 
thing to do, if a quorum be present, which is usually the case, to have 
the president call the meetings to order promptly. The minutes of the 
previous meeting, the election of new members, incidents of office prac- 
tice, ete., which usually require from half to three quarters of an hour, 
might be progressing even without the presence of the essayist or the 
members assigned to discuss the paper. The time thus saved in the 
early part of the evening would afford an opportunity for a few mem- 
bers to seek their respective clubs, and, incidentally, give some of the 
younger members an opportunity to say a few words. As it is now, and 
as it has been, just at the time when the discussion becomes interesting, 
it is cut short by a motion to adjourn, and it has been observed that 
one or two speakers, with a gift of talking, have consumed all of the 
available time. 

In the second place, the non-resident members of our local societies 
are quite numerous, hailing principally from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. Many of these members honor us with their 
presence after a strenuous day’s work; but they feel it a duty to them- 
selves and their families to return to their respective homes by an early 
train. Why not, as a matter of courtesy, extend to these members an 
invitation to speak on the question before the society prior to those 
regularly assigned for that purpose? Such an invitation would doubt- 
less be accepted, and the meetings, for them, at least, become more at- 
tractive, and, for the resident members, more interesting, if not instruc- 
tive. It has always seemed to the writer that the interest and attrac- 
tiveness of all meetings is greatly enhanced by extempore speakers, or 
remarks from inspiration; such meetings are generally characterized 
by arguments representing brevity and lucidity, rather than prolixity 
and dullness, or irrelevant talk. The debates may not be as serious as 
those offered by the regular appointees, and there may sometimes be an 
indulgence in witticisms; but such speakers are found striving to arrive 
at the truth, and if now and then one speaker gets the best of it in an 
argument, the errors made on one side or on the other are charitably 
laid to lack of preparation. 

In the third place, the method of opening the discussions is a ques- 
tion for consideration. The appointment of three or four, and some- 
times half a dozen speakers, to open the discussion of a paper is, in the 
writer’s opinion, a mistake, for it precludes the probability of any of 
the younger members, and, for that matter, many of the older mem- 
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bers, taking any part whatsoever in the meetings. The whole evening 
is consumed by long-winded speakers, who, apparently, have but little 
regard for time or consideration for other members. Admitting that 
such speakers are sincere and eloquent, which, at times, cannot be gain- 
said, would it not be a good plan for the betterment of the societies to 
appoint only one speaker to open the discussion—not with the single 
idea of criticism, which seems to prevail at the present time, but rather 
to point out and to impress upon the memory of the audience the salient 
points in the paper to be discussed; thus paving the way for a greater 
discussion, numerically speaking, from volunteer speakers. After such 
an opening there might be a proviso that each speaker be limited in his 
remarks to five minutes, and that the presiding officer be instructed to 
notify the speaker by gently tapping upon the table that his time had 
expired, giving, of course, one minute’s grace to finish a sentence. 

Would not such a plan render our societies more popular? We 
strive with all our might to induce the young and newly fledged gradu- 
ates to be ethical and join our societies. Let us adopt some plan that 
will encourage them to take an active part, an opportunity which they 
cannot very well enjoy now. 


SOMETHING MORE, AND IMPORTANT, ABOUT DR. TAGGART 
AND THE DENTAL PROFESSION 


Epmunp Novxs, D.D.S., Curcaco, 


Tt is the intention of THe DenTAL DiaEst to maintain a perfectly 
neutral attitude in the lively discussion now going on regarding the 


Taggart Patents. Its pages are open to proper articles on either side, 
and it will seek to keep its readers informed regarding this most in- 


teresting question. It seems to the editors of this magazine that by the 
manifestations of the proper spirit on both sides, some solution fair to 


all parties might be reached. Such a solution would be very welcome. 
The following article has been appearing in several leading dental 


journals and is sent by the author to this magazine for reproduction 
here.—EDIToR. 


To the older men of Tlinois who for thirty years have been wit- 
nesses of Dr. Taggart’s readiness to make his professional brethren 
acquainted with everything he knew and everything he could do, the 
present antagonism between him and the profession seems very deplor ° 
able, and every possible effort should be made to bring about agreement 
and cooperation instead of antagonism. There has been considerable 
complaint and criticism of Dr. Taggart, much of it by men who have 
not bought his machines and have no claims upon him; we are at 
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DR. TAGGART 


present more concerned with the attitude and the duty of the profession 
toward him. There is an essential and important misunderstanding by 
the profession generally as to Dr. Taggart’s attitude, intentions and 
efforts as expressed in the suit he has brought for the protection of his 
patents. This will be best shown by a brief account of the facts, the 
principles and the duties relating to the subject. First, as to patents: 
The dental code of ethics has nothing to say about patents either directly 
or by implication. “The Principles of Medical Ethics” is explicit 
and sweeping, in a short clause as follows, “It is equally derogatory 
to professional character for physicians to hold patents for any surgical 
instruments or medicines.” The attitude of the dental profession is 
that of tolerance, probably approval, of the patenting of such things as 
can be made and sold in the open market by the makers or the supply 
houses. This is evident from the fact that many men holding such 
patents have never had their membership or standing in dental societies 
called in question. The profession has shown, and rightly, as I be- 
lieve, an uncompromising dislike and opposition to such patents as can 
only be enforced or protected by the collection of an annual office license 
or of royalties on the operations performed. These are sometimes 
called “ process patents.” This opposition is very little if at all on 
account of any unwillingness that one who gives to the profession some 
valuable new process or operation should be suitably rewarded finan- 
cially. It is chiefly on three grounds. First, because the exactions are 
likely to be extortionate, as was the case by the Dental Vulecanite Co., 
and attempted by the Crown & Bridge Co.; second, because the manner 
of collection is vexatious and irritating; third, and perhaps most justly, 
because the larger part of the money collected is likely to go to people 
outside the profession, who have conferred no benefit upon us and to 
whom we are under no moral obligation. In the case of the Vulcanite 
Co., this happened as to the whole amount collected. 

Dr. Taggart’s attitude and intentions in these matters ought to be 
inferred and understood by all the older men of Illinois by the ilus- 
trations of it they have seen in him during the past thirty years. It is, 
however, shown more positively by an occurrence that happened in July, 
1906, an account of which has not heretofore been published. At that 
time, long before his patents were eranted and half a year before the 
publie announcement of his process, Dr. Taggart received a letter 
(which I have read), in which a perfectly responsible business man 
of Chicago proposed, with some of his friends, to form a corporation 
and take over Dr. Taggart’s patents when they should be granted, with 
such improvements as he might make subsequently, and to pay Dr. 
Taggart, $100,000 cash and one-fourth of the stock. He refused the 
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offer because he was unwilling to put it in the power of men outside 
the profession, whom he could not control, to exploit the profession after 
the manner of the Vulcanite Co. 

At the present moment the dental profession are exploiting Dr. 
Taggart to such an extent that he is the only man in the profession 
who has not profited financially by the use of his process. It is per- 
haps natural that the men who are doing this should have some whole- 
some fear that he may retaliate, if he subsequently should have the 
power to do so; but in view of his character and record he should not be 
accused of it until he begins to do it. When Dr. Taggart took his 
patents he was advised that he could not defend the patent on his 
machine without taking also a patent on the process. What Dr. 
Taggart wishes to do is to sell his machines and to receive by that means 
his reward for what he has given to the profession. He has never asked 
any one for a license fee or royalties for the use of his process, and his 
present suit is not for that purpose, but only to prevent the defendant 
from using his process except with his machine. Now, the purchase 
of the machine carries with it, not as a favor or by agreement, but by 
necessary legal implication, all the rights and privileges under both 
patents for their entire term. It has been called a mistake for Dr. 
Taggart to make the price of his machine so high. That may or may 
not be true as relates to his business interests. As it relates to the pro- 
fession, if there is any man who thinks he would be casting inlays 
except for Dr. Taggart, let him speak up and tell us from what other 
source he feels sure that he would have derived the practice; and if 
there is any man who thinks it will not be worth $110 to him and 
his patients to cast inlays, crowns and bridges during the next fifteen 
or sixteen years, let him speak out. He would probably be laughed out 
of court, or if not, perhaps those who think it is worth more would 
take up a collection to supply the deficiency. 

There appears to be a general demand on the part of the profession 
that Dr. Taggart withdraw his suit and rely upon the generosity of 
the profession to compensate him for his sacrifices and expenses in 
giving the casting process to them. If, during the eight months from 
the time his machines were ready and before the bringing of his suit, 
there had been any adequate disposition to do justice to Dr. Taggart, 
leaving out generosity, no suit would have been brought. If a man 
owed you a debt which he acknowledged, but refused or neglected to 
pay, and you brought suit believing you could collect it, would you 
withdraw the suit and trust his generosity to pay the debt afterward ? 
That appears to be exactly what the profession is asking of Dr. Taggart. 

The present attitude of the profession puts Dr. Taggart “ between 
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the Devil and the deep sea.” If he loses his suit to maintain his patents 
they propose (judging by the experience of what the profession has 
done in this ease and in other cases in the past), to make him a martyr 
financially, and if he wins his suit they intend to make him a martyr 
professionally for holding a process patent. The solution of the situa- 
tion is simple and the moves for it are due from the members of the 
profession individually. If we do not like the process patent let us 
sustain the patent on the machine by buying it so largely that the 
process patent can be left in disuse. 

It is a maxim of law which applies as properly before the bar of 
professional judgement and opinion as before a United States Court, 
that, “ He who comes into court asking for justice must himself do 
justice,” in other words, “ He must come with clean hands.” How 
can the members of the profession come before the bar of professional 
judgment asking Dr. Taggart to relinquish his legal rights and depend 
solely on the generosity of his profession while denying him the justice 
they all admit to be due him? Or how can any man plead for the 
maintenance of ethical standards unless he deals uprightly himself ? 
The adopted code does not include all of ethics; it was not thought 
necessary to say “ Thou shalt not refuse to pay just debts.” 

It has been suggested and some men have seemed inclined to prom- 
ise that if Dr. Taggart will withdraw his suit the profession will rally 
generously to his support. Possibly this is true, but, in view of 
their not having done so before he was forced to commence a suit to 
establish his right, there seems reasonable doubt that they would do so 
now. However, there should be shown on the part of the dental pro- 
fession an honest effort, even at this late date, to treat the matter 
fairly and deal justly. Knowing Dr. Taggart as I do, I believe he 
would gladly meet the profession if necessary even more than half 
way in an honest effort to remove all difficulties between him and the 
profession, or that part of the profession which seems to think Dr. Tag- 
gart is wrong in the position he has taken. 

The remark has been made to me, “ We do not like the idea of being 
forced to buy Dr. Taggart’s machine.” It is a common sentiment 
among honest men that they do not like to be forced to pay their debts; 
they therefore pay them voluntarily. We owe Dr. Taggart a great 
sentimental debt, which is to be paid in gratitude, affection, honors and 
fame; but we owe him just as truly a debt in money for money value 
received, and if we refuse or neglect to pay it we ought not to be any 
more surprised if we find ourselves defendants in suits at law than we 
would te if our butcher or grocer were to sue us for a debt we refused 


to pay. 
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Dentistry as a means of service is a 
profession: as a means of liveli- 
hood, it is a business. 


A SKILFUL DENTIST BUT A BUSINESS CURSE 


Tuere recently died in a small Western city a dentist of unusual 
professional ability, who was a business curse to every other dentist 
for miles around. 

His professional ability was of an unusually high quality. Nature 
had fitted him with the turn of mind, the endless, aspiring patience 
and the conscientiousness which enabled him to master the problems of 
daily practice. Even those competitors who suffered by his short- 
comings unite in praise of his abilities. And they say, to his credit, 
that his ability was always freely at their service when they met with 
difficulties. 

His moral character was as fine as his professional ability. No 
vices attached themselves to the clean page of his life. His home life 
was all that could be asked; and amid his dealings with all classes of 
patients for many years, no faintest whisper of scandal was whis- 
pered concerning him. 

His manner was as agreeable as his character. Patients who vis- 
ited him for the first time, found their mental terrors allayed by his 
sympathy and tact. It is told that because of his sympathy and great 
skill, patients lost all fear of dental work at his hands, and visited 
him regularly and willingly. Naturally his fame spread abroad. 

Is it not strange that a dentist of such skill and character should 
be, in a very real and definite sense, a business curse to every other 
dentist who practised within the sphere of his influence? Yet such 
is the case, as a very brief examination shows. 

It all came about because he failed to develop his business ability 
along with his professional skill. His conception of his profession was 
one-sided. He regarded it as purely a matter of theory and practice, 
and to these he devoted all of his great abilities. Apparently it did 
not occur to him that these were not the end and sum of life; that his 
abilities were given him for two purposes: as a means of support as 
well as a means of service. 

He would not have denied his horse the proper food and rest. 
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He recognized the horse’s dependence on him and his duty to pro- 
vide well for it. But somehow he recognized that duty to his family 
but feebly. He saw that they had proper food and clothes. No pres- 
ent comfort within his reach was denied them. It never dawned upon 
him that this present provision was only part of his duty. He seems 
never to have noted the frailty of human life, and that he might be 
suddenly removed, leaving them unprovided for. 

He never analyzed the returns from his toil to see whether they 
met all his obligations. He paid the butcher, the baker, ete., but he 
trusted the lives most precious to him in all the world to the favor of 
fickle fortune. THe made nothing like adequate provision for them in 
case of his death. 

He had no realization of what his own life was entitled to. He 
was like a horse driven with large and close blinders on, so that it 
can see only the narrow path wherein its feet are set, while on either 
side lay those fields which would prolong and enrich his life. There 
may be other worlds for us after this and other lives to live; but this 
life is given us in immediate possession, for service to be sure, but for 
enjoyment also and for prolonging to the last day of comfort and 
pleasure. And those of us who are bread winners have other lives 
given into our hands, those of wives and children or others, whom we 
need not only to shelter from cold and hunger, but for whom we should 
make life as rich, too, and happy as possible. 

There is no evidence that these considerations ever penetrated Dr. 
A’s mind; certainly they never found expression in his acts. 

As a young practitioner his fees were low, so low that only on the 
basis of rapid and very imperfect work could he have made a real in- 
come. His advances in skill were but feebly reflected by advances in 
his fees. At a time when his skill was the envy of all his fellow-prac- 
titioners, he would carefully prepare an occlusal cavity in a molar, 
follow out all the crevices, trim the enamel margins, put cement in 
any depressions reaching too near the pulp, insert a well-condensed 
amalgam filling and polish it for one dollar—a sum at which no pains- 
taking operator can get back the cost of such a filling. 

His days were those of the foil gold filling, and many a specimen of 
his work excites the admiration of all who can appreciate such. Beau- 
tifully made and contoured bicuspid and molar restorations in gold, 
many of them such as other skilful workers could not make, brought 
him pitiful fees—from $4.00 to $6.00 each. Some of them required 
three hours of continuous work. Excellent artificial dentures which 
he made for $10.00 and $12.00 are being worn to-day by delighted 
patients, testimonies to his wide range of ability. 
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This man was a blessing to his patients. Thousands of teeth are 
to-day doing good service because his exceptional skill prolonged their 
usefulness. Doubtless hundreds of people are physically better be- 
cause of what he did for them. 

Wherein, then, was he a curse ? 

In many ways, as follows: 

First, to himself, physically. “ All that a man hath will he give 
for his life,” but this man did not so; he gave his life for what little 
he had. As increasing fame brought patronage in ever greater quan- 
tities, he met the situation by working a little harder each year. A 
little earlier at the office each morning, a little later each night, a little 
swifter pace during the day were his antidotes for a condition which 
other methods would have solved to much greater advantage. His time 
was engaged so far ahead that leisure to enjoy life and rebuild his 
physical structure became impossible, and vacations were out of the 
question. 

Even at this pace he accumulated neither money nor property. By 
dint of economy the family was dressed well, the children were given 
good educations and a modest home was purchased and paid for. A 
horse and carriage was kept for the family, but he had never time to 
use it for recreation. 

He lived devoid of the greatest luxury nature could place within 
his reach—intimate association with his family. His home-coming 
found him very tired in his early days and exhausted in his latter 
ones. There could be no companionship with active, noisy children 
under such conditions; and while he lovingly and proudly followed 
their careers, he needed quiet and rest too much to be a chum to them. 

He wore out long before his time. The excellent moral habits of 
his life and loving care at home supported his physical structure 
against his unreasonable demands for years after an immoral man 
would have gone to the grave. 

Undying ambition and will power maintained his working power 
till the reserve power was exhausted, when the vital spark flickered 
and went quietly out. He paid his life as the price of his short-sight- 
edness. And now, when he should be in the prime of his skill and 
knowledge, the flowers nod to one another over the green mound 
where his worn-out frame rests. 

In a terrible sense his lack of business ability was a curse to his 
family. Love and devotion they had in full measure during his life. 
But these are not enough from him who can render more. The estate 
yielded little after his death. The well-worn dental equipment brought 
a mere pittance. The house was paid for, but brought in no revenue, 
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other than shelter. There was a small life insurance policy. To face 
life on this slender basis of support was a mother nearing middle age 
without business training, and three children, one just through high 
school, one partly through, one smaller. Not an atom of business 
training among them all. No assets to carry them until they could 
get that experience which alone commands decent wages. 

The oldest child, a girl, has gone to work in a store and gets $5.00 
per week. The boy drives a grocer’s wagon for the same sum. Every 
effort is being made to keep the younger child in school. On these 
gross earnings of $10.00 a week this family of four must live for 
seven days. 

And this is the net business accumulation of Dr. A’s twenty years 
of unusually skilful and faithful practice. 

If any dentist is satisfied with this or a similar outlook for himself 
and family, no argument is possible. But there are many who are not 
satisfied. They crave the rewards of skill and industry for themselves 
and their loved ones, while yet they walk this fair earth. 

Dr. A’s business methods were wholly wrong. He should not have 
worked harder or longer hours. He should have advanced his fees to 
keep the demands on his time down to where he could have handled 
them without undue physical strain. His patients have comfortable 
homes, good clothes and others of life’s pleasures. If they could af- 
ford these things they could afford good dental fees. And if he had 
been one half as good a business man as he was dentist, he could easily 
have secured them. 

Dr. A was a widespread curse to all dentists practising near him. 
None of them exceeded him in skill or reputation. His fees set the 
standard. And while they had better health because they had fewer 
patients, they had even less money and fewer comforts. Now that he 
is gone, the better business men among them are advancing fees and 
are beginning to really live. 

Thus we see that because he failed to develop his business ability, 
this dentist of highest skill and character wrought misfortune to him- 
self, his family and his fellow-practitioners. 

Not all the dentists with Dr. A’s shortcoming are dead. Some of 
them practise in nearly every city and town. From short-sightedness, 
from mistaken sympathy with the public purse, or from other reasons, 
they keep their fees low and work a little harder. And as they toil 
they work misfortune to themselves, to their loved ones whom they 
think they serve well, and to the other members of the same profession. 
Are we in Dr. A’s class ? 

If so, wouldn’t it be well to get out of that class while we can? 
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HERE’S A LETTER WORTH READING 


June 12, 1909. 


Editor Dentat 
No. 47 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: I am conducting practically a cash dental practice of 
nearly $4,000.00 per year, and have been practising for four and one- 
half years. Just how this has been done I can hardly tell, though it is 
simply business with me, and I say so without hesitation. I usually 
explain that it takes on an average of 50 per cent. to collect accounts, 
counting losses of whole bills, which I think is a conservative estimate. 
I believe the public generally appreciates plain straight talk, short and 
to the point. If the patient can’t afford to pay regular fees and pay 
eash, give him a little reduction, but get the money for what you do. 
What is the use of working hard all day and charging everything when 
you don’t know what you are doing? Isn’t $1.00 in your pocket worth 
$2.00 on the book? Nine times out of ten when you have explained to 
your patients your ideas, if they are willing to do the right thing by 
you, they will get the money and come back for you to do their work. 
If they are not willing to do right by you, are you not better off with- 
out them in your office or their names on your books? This is my idea 
for total strangers and people whom you know to be bad pay; these 
last I don’t want and positively will not work for. I just tell them so 
emphatically, and don’t care who knows it. 

What credit business I do is very limited; not as much as $500.00 
per year, but I know who is getting it and that I can mail them a state- 
ment of their account and get my pay within a very few days. I’ve 
been picked up for perhaps $500.00. I think that is doing very well 
for a beginner in a town with 14 other dentists. I’ve raised my prices 
once, and expect to give them another little raise in about one year. 

As to my work, I do the very best I know how under the cireum- 
stances, and feel obliged when the work is paid for to have it satisfac- 
tory, and always back everything I do, as long as my patients are rea- 
sonable; when they get unreasonable I tell them so, and then I do the 
work again for about half the first cost to them. Generally they are 
willing to pay it and seem satisfied. Some people try to see how much 
trouble they can put one to. That kind I get rid of just as soon as I 
possibly can, and with as little of their ill-will as possible. Still if they 
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want to get mad, I don’t ery, for every one of that kind I get off my 
hands I consider a blessing. 

In changing a credit family practice to a cash ee my idea would 
be to write the head of each family a letter explaining my idea and 
giving my reason for the change (which I should think would be the 
loss of accounts from the credit system), asking them for their con- 
tinued patronage if they saw their way out to give it to me. I think 
any reasonable-minded person could readily see through the business 
side of it and still have no kicks coming. And always keep the “ cash 
sign ” in a conspicuous place. 

This may be a “dollar view” of the subject only, but I would 
much rather not work than work and charge it. I will tell you what it 
has done for me, and let you judge whether the idea is successful or 
not. 

I started here $2,500.00 in debt, borrowed the money to pay the 
freight on my chair, and bought it as usual at $10.00 per month, and 
ran my face for one year’s office rent. I had 14 men for competition in 
a town of 40,000 inhabitants. I have worked every work day except 
twelve. My office hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., strictly kept. I 
would have taken more vacations, but financial circumstances pre- 
vented. I’ve been paying cash for everything I bought except my 
home, which is two-thirds paid for now, and I don’t owe a cent in town. 
I have a tidy little sum in the bank. Some of my competitors, with 
whom I am very friendly, haven’t done quite so well, in my estimation, 
working 10 to 15 hours a day, charging almost everything they did, 
and according to their statements falling from $250.00 to $700.00 short 
of my gross receipts. 

This is my idea as near as I can tell it. I think it has been suc- 
cessful with me, and will, I think, work with most any one if they will 
try it and stick to it. I haven’t told my successes to brag on them 
(they haven’t been great, I’ve had with my successes any number of 
failures by which I have profited, though some of them seemed hard 
at the time; now I’m glad they come along), but in the hope that my 
idea will do some fellow-practitioner good in helping him to pay his 
bills promptly as well as collecting promptly, thus making the busi- 
ness world more pleasant and congenial. “I’m happy in mine, and 
like my job.” 


Humbly submitted, 


R. H. McLaveuntiy, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM DR. L. C. B— 


JUNE 22, 1909. 


Editor of THE DENTAL DIGEST, 
No. 47 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Doctor: Could you possibly outline the best methods to pursue in build- 
ing up a high-class practice in a city of 225,000 inhabitants, in which I am more or 


less a stranger. 
So that you may be more able to judge my ability, and aspirations, I will give 


you a short sketch of myself. 

Graduated in 1900, and was 20 years old. Started practising immediately, in a 
small place of 1,000 inhabitants. Located in a town of 8,000 in 1903. Married in 
1905 and had not saved a cent by that time. 

Have now over $3,000 in cash or equivalent. Both myself and wife have been 
thrown with the cultured and refined class of people all our lives. 

Get the best fees of any dentist here, and do mostly the high class work. Am 
very proficient in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

In the city I am contemplating locating, it is my ambition to some day have the 
largest, high-class, high price practice in the city. I am willing to take any advice, 
for I want to get started right from the very beginning. 

Wish for you to specially consider-the following: 


First. Office and-reception room. 

Second. Lady assistant from the start. 

Third. How would you make valuable acquaintances, considering church clubs, 
and lodges. I am a Mason. 

Fourth. Fees. What would you consider a proper fee for gold inlays, and 
shell crowns. 


Your magazine I consider the most valuable publication I have in my office. 
Each number is priceless to me. 
Thanking you in advance for such valuable advise as you may be able to give, 


and assuring you that same is awaited with a good deal of anxiety. 
Yours respectfully, 
L. C. B—. 


JUNE 29, 1909. 


Dr. L. C. B : In reply to your favor of June 22d, asking for what advice 
can be given on building a high-class practice in the city which you mention, permit 
the writer to say that your history indicates that you know as much about it as the 
writer, and the methods which you havé used up to date will probably be the identical 
ones which will prove most valuable to you in the new location. Fortunately it is 
not the uncommon or wonderful things which are necessary to the building of a 
successful practice, but only an intelligent and consistent practice of those things 
which are possible to most dentists, would they but give them proper consideration. 


First. As to office and reception room.—These should be in a good location, 
in a modern building, should be as light as possible, and capable of tasty decoration. 
The decorations should not be in the least gaudy, and taste with limited means is 
here worth very much more than unlimited money without it. The more elegant 
your taste makes the rooms without display, the more effective they will be in your 
behalf. You will doubtless find your wife’s advice very valuable in selecting and 


arranging furnishings. 
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Second. Lady assistant from the start.——By all means have a lady assistant 
from the start, and select her with a good deal of care. She is your representative 
before you see people and she may in many cases be an efficient nervous sedative to 


apprehensive patients. She should have a passion for cleanliness and neatness and 


the office should reflect it. 
Third. As to making valuable acquaintances.—I am rather conservative, since 


I am a firm believer in a man being himself as nearly as possible at all times. This 
theory has a possible attractive value, the more so that it is somewhat rare now days. 
If you have any public or social gifts by which you can do church, club or lodge 
work, by all means exercise them, but don’t use them unless you can do so sincerely. 
Somehow insincerity, whenever it is met in actions of this kind, condemns a man in 
a way it is hard to recover from. 

Fourth. As to fees.—I can give you very little advice, but would say that under 
these conditions I should probably make my fees a trifle higher than anybody else 
(just enough higher to get them talked about), and I should spend plenty of time 
giving patients instruction about the possibilities of dental work in their behalf. If 
you are up-to-date in the practice of your profession, hardly a mouth will be presented 
where dental work has ever been done, which does not offer opportunities for your 
exercising your ability. Unless the gums and teeth are in better condition than they 
are in 99 cases out of 100, you will find opportunity for prophylactic work; and this 
well done, will firmly attach patients to you. 


You will doubtless find a very large number of those people who call on you for 
examination have approximal bicuspid and molar fillings not properly contoured. 
Such cases present opportunities for the exercise of a high degree of skill in restoring 
contour and preserving the soft interdental tissues. 

It will be your first business to see for yourself clearly the possibilities in any 
given case, then to make them manifest to patients in need of your services. You 
need not exaggerate the truth in any particular in order to paint a picture which 
should be very attractive to those having the means to gratify their desires, and 
secure for you an opportunity to manifest the skill you portray. 

You will possibly permit one further suggestion which is, that personal appear- 
ance and manner are of the greatest possible value in practice building, and that 
your manner will be most effective from the patient’s viewpoint, if you endeavor to 
-put yourself in the patient’s place when considering work to be done. 

The above suggestions will seem to you very commonplace, as indeed they are. 
They become uncommon only in the hands of a man who can make them uncommon 
by the manner in which he sees and improves the opportunities they present. In 
the hands of such a man they afford ample scope for the exercise of the widest range 
of experience and ability. 

You will doubtless be interested in the letter from ‘‘ Brother Bill ’’ in the July 
number, where he writes to a student who is just graduating and gives him some 


hints along the line of your questions. 


Yours respectfully, 


GEORGE W. CLAPP. 


If a family can afford a comfortable home, good clothes 
and some luxuries, why can they not pay good fees for good 


dental services ? 
Are they to blame or is the dentist ? 
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DENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Ir it costs a dollar an hour to maintain your office (and no busy 
dentist can do it for less) and you work an hour for 75 cents, how 


much have you made? 


If you earn $2,000 per year and your business and living expenses 
are $1,900, how long will it take you to provide a competence for your 


family ? 


If a reception-room can be neatly furnished for $100, how much 
can be made by neglecting it and losing respect and patronage thereby ¢ 


Assuming that the amalgam for a filling costs five cents, and your 
time is worth $1.50 per hour (to cover all your expenses and your 
salary), what does it actually cost you to put in a good amalgam filling ? 


If you arrive at maturity with no money, but a good reputation, 
how long will it take your present conduct to make you independent ¢ 


Suppose the teeth for a vuleanite denture cost $1 and the rubber 
10 cents. Suppose you complete two plates in a full day’s time and 
get $10 each, how does your profit compare with that from amalgam 


fillings put in at cost 4 


If a dentist is developing an inlay practice and gets so little money 
he can’t pay his dental bills other than the gold bill, what is wrong 


with his methods ? 


If an office can be kept clean at an expense of $3 a week, what an- 
nual net profit results from allowing it to become dirty or dusty and 
thereby repelling patients ? 


If a porcelain crown costs 40 cents, and it takes two hours to treat 
the tooth, select, fit and set the crown, how much does the dentist make 
who sets one for $3 ? 
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MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF DENTISTS 


SEEN THROUGH THE PATIENTS’ EYES 


MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF DENTISTS AND THEIR OFFICES 


This article is from the pen of a lady of intelligence and culture, 
such a one as we all desire as a patient. It tells why she gave no 
patronage to two dentists and ceased to patronize the third. It tells 
also why she remains the patient of the fourth dentist and doubtless 
recommends him to her friends. 

This is practical, first hand information.—EbITor. 


‘¢ O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.’’ 


As I enter a dentist’s office for the first time, I always take a mental 
survey of the place, and receive at a glance a lasting impression of the 
room. If it is clean and orderly, with a pleasant, comfortable look, it 
appeals to me, and I at once feel that the dentist must be a neat, par- 
ticular man, doing his work carefully and well. I begin to take cour- 
age, and await more calmly the appearance of the doctor of dental sur- 
gery who is to operate on my teeth. 

As he enters the office I take him in from the crown of his head to 
the tips of his shoes. If he is quietly and neatly dressed, has an in- 
telligent, refined face, with a strong, reposeful, yet sympathetic atmos- 
phere and good manners, I immediately feel that I can trust this man 
to work in my mouth. I have confidence in his ability to do good and 
lasting dentistry, so I sit cheerfully down in the chair, realizing that 
the relaxed nerve tension is due to the strong, pleasant and altogether 
delightful personality of the man. 

I well remember the very opposite of this impression, which I had 
some years ago, in a town not far from New York City. I had been 
suffering for some days with an ulcerated tooth, and decided to go to 
a new dentist near by and have it extracted. Even in my keen suf- 
fering the untidy appearance of the office, the haphazard style in 
which the dentist flung aside instruments that were lying around 
promiscuously, and the rough manner in which he placed me in the 
chair and examined my tooth made me feel as if I must leave the place 
immediately; but even in my pain I realized I must endure the man 
in order to have the tooth removed and obtain relief. It is hardly 
necessary to say that I never went near that dentist again or recom- 
mended him to any of my friends. The impression thus received has 
been a lasting one. I heard later that this dentist was most unsuecess- 
ful, and finally had to give up his profession altogether. 
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Another dentist to whom I went in that same town was gentle and 
thorough and did good work, but was so careless and untidy in his of- 
fice and his personal appearance that I never could make up my mind 
to have him for my regular dentist, and often wondered how the man 
had practice enough to secure him a living; this proves conclusively 
to me that the pleasant, orderly environment of a dentist’s office has a - 
wonderful effect upon the patient. 

After I left town and moved to the city I decided that the dentist 
who had been doing my work there was far behind the times in the 
quality and manner of his fillings. I wanted to have the benefit of 
more modern up-to-date dentistry. As I recall my impressions on this 
subject, I know it means a great deal to the patient to feel assured that 
his or her dentist uses all the latest up-to-date equipment, and has 
studied, and is familiar with, the newest methods and materials for 
filling teeth and doing crown and bridge-work. For this reason I have 
such perfect confidence and trust in my present dentist. For a year 
I had heard of the splendid work he did in the latest most approved 
scientific manner, for several of my friends, with the most excellent 
results. When it became necessary for me to go to a dentist I imme- 
diately made an appointment, just to have him inspect my teeth and 
tell me what work was necessary to be done. During my first visit I 
liked the man and his environment. The first day he did any work 
for me I had not been more than half an hour in the chair, when I 
knew I was pleased with the careful, thorough way he worked, always 
gentle and thoughtful not to cause more pain than was positively neces- 
sary. He also did not detain me very long in the chair at any one 
time; this to a person of my sensitive, nervous temperament was espe- 
cially pleasing. He is alert and uses his instruments dexterously, never 
making a false move, and evidently in a quiet, unobservant way watch- 
ing his patient all the time. I became intensely interested in his ex- 
planation and preparation for the porcelain inlay, and quite forgot 
the lapse of time, and was surprised when it was all finished. He 
works carefully around the head of the patient, not knocking you with 
his arm as he puts the instruments in your mouth, not pulling one’s 
hair all down, after the manner of some dentists, as he places the 
rubber dam and the elastic band that holds it in position. He is alto- 
gether pleasing in his atmosphere and his work, and I shall be glad 
to recommend him to any of my friends. So, after having quite a 
broad experience with dentists and their work, I think I have found 
one who entirely pleases me professionally and personally, and I am 
certainly glad and relieved.—A. W. (No. 6). 
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ANSWERS—BY PATIENTS 


1. When I enter the office of a dentist that I do not know, I form 
my opinion of him in advance by the manner in which his office is 
equipped. I am either favorably impressed or the reverse. 

9. If furnished with modern and up-to-date furniture, it inspires 
confidence, and leads me to conclude that he is progressive and up to 
date also in his methods of practice. 

3. No matter how finely an office is furnished, if it is not tidily - 
kept, a dentist loses caste and character in my estimation. 

4. A neat and orderly reception-room, even though modestly fur- 
nished, makes a better impression with me than one that is hand- 
somely equipped and untidily kept. 

5. Upon entering a dentist’s operating-room, I take in the sur- 
roundings at a glance, and if its furnishings seem modern, I am more 
favorably impressed with the operator and more apt to put my case in 
his hands. 

6. Yes, to sum the whole matter up in a nutshell, I believe that 
the equipment of an office with modern fixtures and appliances helps 
a dentist to do better work, and increases his patronage accordingly. 
“ Nothing sueeeeds like success,” and “ there is a reason.” (No. 7.) 

“Clothes do not make the man,” nor does elaborate office furni- 
ture make the dentist. 

Clothes do, however, give one his first impression of the wearer; 
if neatly kept, the eye judges their owner accordingly. In the same 
way is a dentist judged by his surroundings; if clean and wholesome 
appearing, you are attracted, while a dark, dusty room is repellent. Be 
it inexpensively, or most exquisitely furnished, the essential feature to 
the prospective patient, is cleanliness. 

Second in importance to the man patronizing a dentist for the first 
time are the methods of the dentist. He desires to gain the advantage 
of the latest discoveries in dentistry. Here his eye again must be his 
guide. Up-to-date equipment makes him feel that the dentist possesses 
a knowledge of modern dentistry, while an office supplied with the ap- 
paratus of twenty years ago leads one to believe that the owner is an- 
tiquated in his methods. (No. 8.) 

1. A neat and clean office always appeals to any one and inspires 
confidence at once, that the owner must be “ somebody,” and it would 
be worth more to have work done in that office than in some others; on 
the contrary, the dirty office gives one a feeling of doubt and a wish 
that one had gone some other place. 
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2. A finely furnished office, if untidy, does not make the impres- 
sion that a clean, tidy, well-kept office does, even though the furnish- 
ings of the former may be more elaborate than the latter. 

3. Untidy offices are typical of carelessness, which no one wants 
in dental work. 

4, A person who had never been in a dental office would recognize 
modern equipment and prefer to do business there. Unquestionably 
modern equipment helps one to obtain a practice. Have seen it work 
many times. (No. 9.) 


I WANDERED into a shooting gallery the other day and 
was interested in watching a number of boys trying to 
hit the mark. Most of them shot all around it—above, 
below, to right or left; but there was one youngster who 
rang the bell every time he fired. Apparently the ‘‘ bulls- 
eye ’’ was all he could see. 

All who write for medical journals presumably are 
aiming at the bullseye—to give help in the cure of disease. 
But how many there are who let the desire for ‘‘ fine writ- 
ing ’’ turn their mind’s eye and their thought-bullets to 
one side or the other! Instead of looking right into the 
bullseye and loading with ammunition which will go 
straight home they charge their weapons with the bird- 
shot of mere words and pepper the white-space near the 
center with borrowed thoughts and barren theories. 

Our specialty, as physicians, should be the bullseye, in 
thought as well as in therapy. We should think straight, 
then shoot right. We want more short articles for ‘‘ Clin- 
ical Medicine,’’ each with its central, bullseye idea—and 
distinctively therapeutic. You can write such an article, 
from this very day’s experience, if you will. Won’t you 
do it? Won’t you give us twenty lines—or forty—for our 
next issue, on some subject of timely interest? You have 
learned something that the ‘‘ family ’’ should know. Tell 
us about it. Work up your idea and bang it right to the 
bullseye and hear the bell ring your hit—American Journal 
Clinical Medicine. 


. 


Brother Bill is a dentist who has succeeded professionally and 
financially. He is interested in the financial uplift of his professional 
brethren and writes many letters to friends in the profession who seek 
his counsel. 


(Bill tells how he learned to educate patients) 


My Dear Harry: You write that you have decided to advance 
your prices as suggested in my letters.* This gives me real pleasure 
because I want to see you prosper. And I’m sure if you follow the 
plans I have outlined, you will make a good deal more money. 

You say that you don’t know just how to educate patients into bet- 
ter fees, and a better quality of work when necessary. Well, some of 
my experiences during the first six months after the Big Idea } hit 
me are so burned into my memory that I don’t believe I’ll ever forget 
them, and I’ll do my best to write an outline that will help you. As I 
wrote you, I nearly talked my head off during that time, but after a 
while I found this talk settling into pretty definite lines. Maybe by 
writing you about it I can save you wandering, verbally, all round 
Robin Hood’s barn, as I did at first. 

It will probably help if I tell you the story of a German family 
whom I finally secured as patients, at advanced fees, after nearly talk- 
ing my lower jaw loose. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TOWN ON FEES 


First, however, I want to tell you about the town, because so many 
dentists have the notion that there is everything in the town. They 
understand how a dentist located in another town can advance fees, but 
they think that no matter how low their fees may be the people of their 


*Some letters have passed between Harry and Bill in which Bill tells how he 
found out what it cost to practise dentistry and was led to raise his fees. They were 
published in the April and June DicEsts. 

+ The Big Idea was ‘‘ Good Service at Good Fees.’’ It was published in the 
April letter, 
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own community will never stand for it. There is very little in this no- 
tion, as a description of the town in which I then practised will show 
you. If fees could be advanced in such a community, they could al- 
most anywhere. 

Tt was a farming town of about 2,000 people, located pretty well 
to one side of the stream of progress, without one industry or factory to 
support it. It depended wholly upon the farming country around it. 
There was the usual small circle of people who had money, the much 
larger circle of the people who were merely comfortable, and a con- 
siderable number who were not good for anything to anybody. A few 
of the aristocrats preferred going to the city for their dental work. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the annual practice came from the surround- 
ing country, from the farmers and the farm boys and girls. 

I was the seventeenth dentist in the town and the fifth who had 
oceupied that particular office or the one next door to it. Merely as a 
matter of interest, I collected the history of sixteen of my predecessors. 
One of them saved up enough money to build a couple of small houses 
which he sold at a profit. He died shortly afterwards, and I have a 
suspicion that the shock of really making some money hastened his 
death. By staying single and living for a dollar a day, another one 
managed to save up $2,000 in the course of several years, but he re- 
fused to get married, because if he did he knew he couldn’t save any- 
thing. The other fourteen died poor or moved away equally poor. 

When I began there, the public knew no more about good dentistry 
than the people of any other country community, and they were no 
more anxious to hand out the dollars earned under the blazing sun of 
the wheat field or in the dust of following a harrow, than anybody else 
would be. 

And I had competition to burn, six other dentists within ten miles, 
and only 30,000 people in the whole county. These dentists were all 
clever fellows and gentlemen, but they had the fatal notion of doing 
work as cheap as possible, and by dint of industry they had gotten 
prices down to next to nothing. So when I put a minimum price of 
$1.00 on cement and amalgam fillings, with a devitalizing or treat- 
ment charge of $2.00 added, I had to talk the public into it. And I 
had to talk them so firmly into it that they would stay satisfied when 
they ran up against the other dentists’ cheaper prices. 


EDUCATING A GERMAN FARMER 


The father of this family was a German farmer, living several 
miles from town and slowly becoming well-to-do by a persistent course 
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of going without things. He had eleven children, and as dental work, 
save of the cheapest kind, was regarded almost as a waste of the sacred 
dollars, it had been one of the things gone without. Now, however, 
persistent toothache suffered by two of the older girls, demanded at- 
tention. So he brought them in. 

An examination of the older girl’s mouth showed the anterior teeth 
to be too far gone for anything but crowning. The posteriors showed 
a few amalgam fillings with different stages of recurrent decay, two 
exposures of vital and inflamed pulps, one or two pulpless teeth and a 
few cavities. The second girl’s mouth was in about the same con- 
dition. | 
The father wanted to have the older girl’s teeth all extracted and 
a plate made because that would be cheaper—and a minimum of ex- 
penditure was dear to his heart. The girl was largely of his opinion. 

TI talked as intelligently as possible against such a course. I ex- 
plained that the girl was only 23 years old and would, we hoped, live 
many years. I called attention to the fact that she was too good-look- 
ing to have her appearance mutilated in that way, and that I could 
make her look much better if he would let me save the remaining back 
teeth and crown the front ones with porcelain. That “ good-looking 
talk” sort of won the girl over, and she softened the old man a bit. 
But he wasn’t converted yet, and the good looks thought was so new to 
the girl that she couldn’t give it very much force. 

So I went on to explain that the girl’s health would be better with 
her natural teeth than with a plate. The old man thought he answered 
this by taking an upper plate out of his own mouth and telling me “ I’se 
worn this plate many years: I eats everyting with it.” But I pointed 
out that the natural teeth were firmly rooted in the jaws. They 
couldn’t tip. Nothing could get under them, and when properly fixed 
they wouldn't ache. I assured them that the job of extracting those 
big molars would not be an agreeable one for the girl, nor would the 
period while the gums were healing be comfortable. This mention of 
the hurt of extracting, which I purposely made, brought the girl over 
to my side and sort of stopped her dad. 

By this time I’d been talking half an hour as plainly and intelli- 
gently as I could, taking pains to use words I was sure they could 
understand. And I hadn’t mentioned a price. Remember that, I hadn’t 
said a word about costs. All this time I’d been trying to build in their 
minds a mental picture of the comfort and health and beauty of the com- 
pleted work as I saw it in my mind’s eyes. And I wanted this picture 
clear cut and attractive in their minds before I jarred them with the 
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cost. I could see it all plain enough, well selected crowns in front, good 
amalgam fillings in back (I didn’t even hope for anything better). 
When I’d gotten this picture partly completed, first in the girl’s mind 
and then in the father’s, he asked the question I dreaded, “ How much 
vill all dat cost?” 

I’m ashamed to say that I weakened a little on my time estimate for 
some of this work. I said, “It will cost $3.00 each to treat and fill 
those molars, and $2.50 each for the teeth just in front (the bicuspids).” 
“ How much vill all dat be?” he said, determined to know the exact 
figures. I told him, and then the fat was in the fire sure enough. He 
said, “ No sir, your price is too high, I von’t pay it; I pay the last den- 
tist only 50 cents a piece for those fillings, and look at them now. I pay 
you no more. Day aind vorth it.” Then I had to explain why the fill- 
ings had failed so soon—that the other dentist hadn’t charged a price 
which made it possible for him to take the pains I wanted to take, and 
that it was taking pains that made good dentistry. I instanced the early 
failure of cheap clothes, hats and shoes. I asked if he paid a fair price 
for farm machinery. He said, “ Yes, because good machinery was vorth 
it.” His daughter bought good cloth for her dresses. She didn’t expect 
dollar a yard cloth for 40 cents. 

Then I assured him that the work I wanted to do would be much 
more permanent than the other had been, and that it would prove, in the 
end, the cheapest dental work he had ever purchased. I showed him 
that it wasn’t the material used that made good dental work, but the 
skill and eare put into the work. 

Here the father and daughter talked some in German and I was 
glad to rest. I felt as if I had sold all that work over about 16 times 
and some to spare. 

Finally the father said, “I got eight more chillens that need dental 
vork (I remember a few of his phrases), and you make it sheaper, 
and I bring some more if you do it good.” The girl also helped him 
because now she wanted the work as I had pictured it. She said, “I 
got lots of cousins that want work (I found out afterwards that it was 
true) and you do it cheap and I bring them.” 

I saw where this would end, a cheap price for one and the same 
price for all the rest. This meant my old fees and hard work and no 
profits. So I said, “TI have already given you too low a price for the 
quality of work I am going to give you (note that I assumed they 
would take it, just to help bring them), and I can’t lower that any and 
make any money. If I can’t make any profit from such careful work 
as this must be, I’ll have to quit practice.” Finally we fixed it up 
that I should begin on the aching molar and the pulpless bicuspid in 
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front of it. They would come again in three days with a final answer 
as to the rest of the work. 

I had spent over an hour of time and it seemed to me about all my 
nerve force, and all I had promised was $5.50 worth of hard work yet 
to be done. Did it pay? Indeed it did. It was one of the most profit- 
able hours I ever put in. 

On the third day they came back, and I devitalized the molar and 
put a second treatment in the bicuspid. They then informed me that 
they had decided to have a plate for the four upper anterior teeth, but 
would give me a chance to make good on the other teeth at the prices 
I mentioned. If the work proved satisfactory, they would see about 
the teeth of the other children. I completed this work, and an in- 
flamed molar for the second daughter was quieted down, devitalized 
and filled. They paid, and I heard no more of them for some time. 

A wonderful difference took place in the family attitude toward 
dental work. I gradually worked down through the line of children, 
coming last to the boy of 16 years. His teeth showed extensive decay 
and hyperacidity of saliva. By codperation with the family physician 
we got his eliminating organs working properly, corrected the saliva 
trouble, and repaired his anterior teeth with porcelain inlays. 

And that same father and mother who haggled over the price of 
amalgam fillings came to watch the transformations in the children’s 
mouths with interest and pleasure. It took some sacrifices on their 
part to pay the bill, but they did it. I had been sacrificing so long for 
the benefit of' the public that it didn’t hurt me a particle to see them 
do it. 

Within 18 months I had completed $111.50 worth of dental work 
for the children in this one family.. When I figured over this same 
work at my old prices, it made a total of only $81.00, so I made $30.50 
more than I should have made if I hadn’t raised my prices. That 
$30.50 represented just about my net profits for my savings account. 
It made all the difference between sirloin steak and a savings account 
and a sirloin steak without a savings account. And to my mouth sir- 
loin steak tastes much sweeter when it doesn’t take all my money to 
buy it. 

The cousins of whom the girl spoke came in for their dental work. 
It seems there was quite afsettlement of their families, all of the same 
name. Within two years I had twenty-five of. them as regular pa- 
tients. And here is the interesting thing: from that first day onward 
scarcely a thing was said about prices, and hardly a word of protest. 
The cousins came prepared to pay my prices, and did so without a 
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kick. One of them paid me $80.00 for his bridges, and when a Ger- 
man farmer pays $80.00 for his teeth, he’s going some. Right around 
the corner was a dentist anxious to do the work at lower prices than 
mine. But when the mental picture was right, the price didn’t keep 
them from buying. 

Sometimes, of course, such educational talk failed and I lost the 
work, but not so often but that it is still the best method of getting 
business at higher fees than are common in the vicinity. There’ll come 
a day when you will not have to do anything of this sort, when your 
reputation will justify your fees in the patient’s mind before he comes 
to see you. But while you’re building up to that point, try this old 
and time-worn method of practice building—educate your patients. 
Build in their minds pictures of the completed work that will make 
them want it at your prices. When the picture is done, not before, 
talk price. 

You'll develop your own methods, but mine were about as de- 
scribed until I got to where I didn’t use any methods—I just named 
the fee. But the educational work had to come first and made the 
other possible. 

Keep your patience and your nerve. 


Yours, 


AN INCIDENT OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


Yesterday a lady who has an upper vuleanite denture and a partial lower 
walked into the office of a dentist who knows how to apply anatomical articulation 
to artificial teeth. 

‘¢ What will you charge to remake this lower plate? ’’ she asked. 

“*T can’t remake the lower so that it will be satisfactory unless I remake the 
upper also,’’ said he, and he explained why. 

‘¢ What will it cost? ’’ the lady asked. 

‘¢ Fifty dollars,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Please give me an appointment. The dentist next door offered to do it for 
fifteen dollars, but I’ve had all the bum dentistry I want,’’ said she. 

That’s the viewpoint of a good many patients, if we only knew it. 


CONDITIONS OF SALIVA IN RELATION 
‘TO DENTAL CARIES* 


By G. V. Brack, M.D., D.D.S., 


Tue committee having in charge the preparation of the program 
for this meeting, has appointed me to write something on “Conditions 
of the Saliva in Relation to Dental Caries.” 

‘In 1835-38 Robertson of Birmingham, England, and Regnard of 
Paris, France, published well written books in which they denied the 
correctness of the inflammatory theory of caries, and proposed the 
theory of chemical decomposition by acids formed by the decomposi- 
tion of food débris clinging about the teeth in certain positions where 
decay begins. That the carious material in cavities always showed an 
acid reaction, as claimed by them, soon became fully established. 

Those who followed this thought quickly lost sight of the hypothesis 
of the formation of acids at particular spots by processes of decomposi- 
tion, and began a search of the saliva, food, condiments, ete., for the 
acids that caused caries of the teeth. The saliva, especially, was care- 
fully studied with the view of discovering the source of the acids active 
in producing this decay. In this way an immense amount of work was 
done. It is now seen that, in the main, the results were negative. It 
was finely shown that, while the general saliva of most individuals gave 
a pronounced acid reaction in litmus paper tests, those persons who 
were immune to caries of the teeth showed the same, or often greater 
acidity of the saliva than those whose teeth decayed badly. This period 
may be said to have begun about 1835 and to have ended with the great 
work of Dr. Magitot in 1877. During this time many wild chemical 
theories of the formation of acids were proposed and discussed. The 
results were negative. During the latter part of this period it was 
definitely shown, by John Tomes and others, that dental caries was 
different from a simple solution of tooth substance by acids, in that 
the dentinal tubules were constantly enlarged and closely filled with a 
finely granular material, the nature of which was not understood. 
These conditions did not occur in a simple solution by acids. 

_ * Read before the Chicago-Odontographic Society, January, 1909. 
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Leber and Rottenstein wrote the first book on the germ theory of 
dental caries in 1866. It made no considerable impression on the pre- 
vailing thought. 

In 1881 Miles and Underwood, of London, showed stainings of 
micro-organisms in the widened dentinal tubules, which ance the 
meaning of the granules that had been seen in them. 


In 1884 Dr. Miller, of Berlin, Germany, published a series of 


observations in which he made out fully the agency of micro-organisms 
in dental caries, so far as the dentin was concerned. He gave accurate 
descriptions of the micro-organisms entering into the dentinal tubules 
in caries, and explained the formation of lactic acid during their 
growth. Immediately these results were accepted, the study of the 
saliva with a view to its sterilization, and the prevention of caries in 
this way, was undertaken. This was a failure. 

In the years from 1884 to 1895 very active work was done by 
many men in the study of the saliva in its relation to the growth of 
micro-organisms. In this work it was definitely learned that those 
persons immune to caries of the teeth, had the same micro-organisms 
growing in their saliva as those most susceptible, and apparently in 
as great numbers. Therefore the conditions of the saliva were such 
as to afford generous growths in both cases. This must also be coupled 
with the fact, previously mentioned, that the saliva is as acid in the 
immune mouth as in the susceptible one. 

In the meantime, from 1840 to 1895, there had grown up, appar- 
ently without any individual being responsible for it, the interpreta- 
tion from facts observed, that the teeth of some persons were soft and 
decayed readily on that account, while the teeth of, others were very 
hard and therefore did not decay. It was in this way that susceptibility 
and immunity were explained. Yet no man had examined teeth to 
determine the variation of earthy salts in them in these different indi- 
viduals. This was done by myself, and the results were published 
in the Dental Cosmos for May, 1895, showing that no difference in the 
hardness or softness of the teeth occurs that would prominently affect 
their solution in acids. It was then pointed out that the explanation 
of susceptibility and immunity to dental caries would probably be 
found in some systemic condition affecting the results of microbic 
growths through differences in the salivary fluids. This created a 
furor of objection which has not yet entirely disappeared, though the 
result seems to be generally accepted. Dr. Charles Tomes, of London, 
repeated the experiments in a few cases, finding results similar to my 
own, and reported to the Odontological Society of Great Britain that 
the results would have to be accepted, and some other reason must be 
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found for the differences in the susceptibility to dental caries observed 
in different individuals. 

The saliva then began to be studied anew with a very different idea 
in view. If the difference between individuals in the decay of the teeth 
was due to differences in the saliva, it could be found. It was clear, 
however, that ordinary chemical analysis would not be an effective 
means of study. The work would be devoted to finding minute chemi- 
cal differences that induced special effects. 

I had pointed out in 1887 before the Illinois State Dental Society 
that in some special conditions of the saliva, micro-organisms formed 
zodgloea masses, or gelatinoid plaques, upon the teeth and that decay 
seemed to begin under'them. In 1897 Dr. Williams of London an- 
nounced that he had found caries to begin under gelatinous plaques, 
and showed many sections of teeth ground with these plaques upon 
them. Pictures from these were published in the Dental Cosmos of 
that year. Although I have occasionally found masses of this material 
growing in my broth culture tubes, I have been unable to explain the 
conditions of its occurrence. 

In 1900 Dr. Joseph Michaels presented a brochure under the title, 
“Sialo Semeiology,” to the International Dental Congress, Paris, 
France, which was translated into English and published in the office of 
the Dental Cosmos in 1902. In this, Dr. Michaels claims to have found 
the means of determining definitely the existence of the condition of 
susceptibility or immunity to dental caries, from the examination of a 
few drops of the individual’s saliva. And this, those who are best 
acquainted with his laboratory work, concede he could do. 

He divided salivas into normal, hypoacid, hyperacid and cacochy- 
mic. Cacochymic means simply a “bad condition” and has no refer- 
ence to dental caries. In the normal condition very little caries occurs. 
In the hypoacid condition, which he also terms “ lymphatism,”’ caries 
is rapid. In the hyperacid condition there is immunity to caries. As 
Dr. Michaels uses these terms they refer to the prominence of certain 
salts in the saliva, not to tests by litmus paper. 

On the whole it appeared from Dr. Michaels’ work that the prin- 
BE cipal agent inhibiting caries found in the saliva, that could be definitely 
recognized by others, was the sulphocyanids. As a special piece of 
work the committee on dental science of the New York State Dental 
Society took up the investigation of the effect of the presence of this 
agent in the saliva in inhibiting caries. The chemical tests for deter- 
mining the presence or absence of the sulphocyanids are very simple, 
and they seem to show accurate results in pointing out immunity or 
susceptibility to dental caries in about 97 per cent. of cases. It there- 
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fore appears that the presence of the sulphocyanids in certain very 
minute amounts inhibits dental caries. How it does it remains un- 
explained. It does not inhibit the growth of micro-organisms. Some 
effort has been made to bring about the condition of immunity me- 
dicinally, but as yet with indifferent results. 

In 1907 Dr. Low, of Buffalo, New York, noticing that the teeth 
of certain persons became quickly coated over with a viscous cover- 
ing, evidently a precipitate of the colloid material in the saliva, after 
cleaning them, tested the power of the saliva of the person to redis- 
solve this precipitate. It was not redissolved ; neither was it dissolved 
by the saliva of others in whom similar precipitates occurred. But it 
was readily dissolved by the saliva of another person whose saliva did 
not precipitate its colloids. . 

I have observed such films on artificial dentures that were not dis- 
solved in water, and which became white much like the white of egg 
when placed in boiling water. It was not diffieult to remove it with 
a brush. It would be removed from all parts of the surfaces of the 
teeth vigorously rubbed by food in mastication. This condition is per- 
sistent in some persons, but for the most part so far as yet observed, it 
is not a persistent condition in many persons, though often seen. It 
may be that this will form films under which micro-organisms may 
grow and be sufticiently protected so that the acids which they form 
will not be washed away by the saliva, and the beginnings of caries of 
enamel will result in a manner similar to what occurs under gelatinoid 
plaques. The significance of this becomes apparent from the, now 
familiar, experiment—so often repeated accidentally—of placing a 
band on a tooth and leaving the cement imperfect in some portion. The 
micro-organisms growing under this, being free from direct washing by 
the saliva by which the acid produced is carried away, will produce 
decay of the tooth even in the mouths of persons otherwise wholly im- 
mune. 

In discussion, Dr. M. R. Harned of Rockford, Tl., said: 

In 1887 Dr. Black called attention to the gelatinous plaque under 
which caries is found to occur, and it begins to look as if this was the 
secret of dental caries, not the cause, for the cause of caries seems always 
present. It is the Pandora box, the cover of which must be lifted and 
known. Who will reveal this? Will Dr. Black do so? It is one of 
the most important of many questions’ weeineee the answer of the 
dental profession. 

Dr. Michaels has shown that the dethecwasiite bring about im- 
munity. Is this done by dissolving the plaques or preventing their 
formation, or what is the process? These are things we want to know. 
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T want to say a word or two in explanation of Michaels’ classifica- 
tion of saliva, particularly the hypo- and hyperacid kind of saliva. 
These he distinguishes by certain salts, and, as [ understand, hypo- 
acid saliva or “lymphatism” indicates vital overactivity, favoring a 
rapid change of tissues, too rapid elimination and hydration, and con- ° 
sequent lack of tonicity. That is what he means by hypoacid saliva. 
Tn other words, it means lack of balance and a contagious diathesis. 
By hyperacidity he indicates tonicity as distinguished from the hypo- 
acid saliva, slowness of change; retarded oxidation, and lack of elim- 
ination, as illustrated in the gouty and rheumatic diseases, and all 
dental practitioners have observed the immunity of such patients from 
dental caries. 

In 1903 Dr. Kirk, of Philadelphia, presented to this society a 
paper on the subject of “Saliva as an Index of Faulty Metabolism,” 
which dealt with hyperacid saliva only and to me was one of the most 
interesting and instructive papers I have ever listened to, and I think 
many of you will remember it. It seemed as if Dr. Kirk was about 
to solve the problems which are confronting us to-day; but I regret 
very much that he has not reported having done so, for it seems to 


me of prime importanee.—Dental Review. 


DON’TS FOR ‘MANIPULATORS OF THE SILICATE CEMENTS * 
By Burron Lee Tuorrr, M.D., D.D.S., Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Don’r fail to apply the rubber dam in all cases when using the so- 
ealled “ artificial enamel,” which in truth is chemical porcelain, which, 
when properly mixed and hardened, results exactly the same as does 
the fusion by heat of the constituents of a porcelain tooth. 

Don’t neglect to prepare all cavities with the same box-shaped reten- 
tion as you would for a gold filling. Remember that the silicate cements 
are not as adhesive as the oxy-phosphates of zine or copper. Square 
angles and flat seats are essential for success. 

Don’t attempt to insert the filling until the toilet of the cavity has 
been made. A bath of alcohol or chloroform, followed by thorough dry- 
ing, is requisite. 

Don’t forget that absolute cleanliness and dryness of hands, instru- 
ments, slab and cavity are essential, and that chemical porcelain is a 
material of great delicacy. As one of the manufacturers says, “ If you 
think of an impure thought, you will spoil the product.” 

* Read before the Tennessee State Dental Association, Nashville, May 9, 1908. 
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Don’t use the same slab on which you mix borax, oxy-phosphate of 
zinc, oxy-chlorid of zinc, copper cement, treatment, etc. Have a sepa- 
rate slab, preferably of petrified wood, agate, plate glass or highly 
glazed tile, and use for silicate cement only. Always use an agate 
spatula. Discoloration, even to inky blackness, of some silicate fillings 
may be traced to the use of a slab on which other cements have been 
mixed with a steel spatula; the combination of phosphoric acid and the 
steel spatula leave a trace of iron phosphate on the slab which impreg- 
nates the silicate, and eventually causes discoloration. 

Don’t, under any circumstances, use a steel spatula in mixing or 
steel instruments in inserting the silicates; if you do, failure is as- 
sured. Agate, bone, celluloid, or possibly hardwood instruments, are 
indicated. 

Don’t use vaseline. If you are skilful and take a little pains you 
can insert the material properly without lubricating your instruments. © 
In contouring and finishing, your strips or disks may be slightly oiled 
with cocoa butter, sufficient to carry a little of the powder from which 
your mix is made. More fillings have become discolored by the incor- 
poration of vaseline than from all other causes combined. 

Don’t fail to pack the filling, after it has been thoroughly mixed, 
firmly against the cavity walis and well into the retentions. Remember 
that the silicates have little adhesive properties. There is a psycho- 
logical moment for the insertion of the material which the operator 
must learn by experience. It should not be inserted while of a creamy 
consistency, but should be thoroughly and stiffly mixed and worked 
rapidly. The contour and margins should be finished, if possible, at the 
time of insertion and before the material is thoroughly set. If this is 
done the surface of the filling will have a polish or gloss as perfect as 
that of a piece of baked porcelain. 

Don’t wash the surface of the filling, after its insertion, with alco- 
hol, just prior to coating with paraffin, as some manufacturers advise. 
Alcohol is a solvent of phosphoric acid and causes a deterioration of the 
exterior surface. This causes the surface to lose a certain amount of 
its density and thus destroys, to a degree, the translucency which is 
desired. 

Don’t fail, after the filling has set, which requires from 20 to 30 
minutes, during which time the rubber dam must be kept in place, to 
flow a coating of melted, white paraffin over the filling, using care not 
to disturb it when removing the dam. This makes a coating saliva proof 
for several hours, allowing the perfect chemical reaction to take place. 

Don’t use sand or emery paper disks, stones or finishing burs to 
finish the filling. If skill and delicacy are employed, overhanging mar- 
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gins will be avoided. Sand paper disks and other abrasives leave the 
filling porous on the surface, which invites penetration of stains and 
subsequent discoloration. If the filling requires to be finished at a sub- 
sequent sitting, use a rubber cup on engine hand-piece, filled with vase- 
line and some of the original silicate cement powder of which the filling 
was made. 

Don’t attempt large contours where there is direct stress in mastica- 
tion. If you do, failure is almost certain. 

Don’t be inconsistent, and don’t expect immediate success from the 
very beginning. Remember that this material, like all other materials 
in dentistry, has its place and must be experimented with and known 
before success can be expected.—Dental Brief. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN DEVIATION OF THE NASAL SEPTUM 
AND IRREGULARITIES OF THE TEETH AND JAW 


From a Rhinologist’s Standpoint* 
Netson M. Brack, M.D., MitwavKee 


My attention was first directed, in 1899, to the relationship between 
deflected nasal septums and jaw irregularities by the remarkable effect 
produced in a patient 33 years of age, who presented a very badly 
deflected septum with a high vault and laterally contracted V-shaped, 
upper maxilla. The application of a regulating apparatus to bring 
about proper occlusion of the teeth to secure better mastication of food 
resulted in the marked relief of the nasal stenosis in regard to which 
she consulted me. 

This led to investigation as to the etiologic factors in the production 
of deformed nasal septums, with the result of fully convincing me that 
not only are dental and jaw irregularities a decided factor in the pro- 
duction of deflected septa, but that complete relief without pos- 
sibility of return of this distressing condition, when found in conjunc- 
tion with dental deformities, can be brought about only by first correct- 
ing the deformity existing in the superior maxilla. 

The removal of tissue, such as turbinates, thickened portions of the 
septum, or spurs in overcrowded nares, is beneficial. In many in- 
stances, however, the removal of too much tissue, which is a fault with 
many operators, is a real source of danger. To my mind it is far better 


* Read in the Section on Stomatology of the American Medical Association, at the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Session, held at Chicago, June, 1908. Because of lack of space, the 
article is here abbreviated by the omission of the portion relative to etiology and the 
quotations of authorities on dental and jaw irrregularities. The complete article ap- 
pears in the author’s reprints. 
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to attempt to increase the size of the nasal fossee first, and then proceed 
to the removal of any superfluous tissue should it be found necessary. 

This can be accomplished, so far as my knowledge goes, only by 
widening the arch of the superior maxilla. This procedure, to be effec- 
tive in enlarging the base of the nares, must be essentially different 
from the ordinary expansion for the regulation of the teeth in abnormal 
position. 

Expansion of the maxilla relieves the pressure on the septum, which 
tends to straighten itself; the breathing space is enlarged and allows 
the nose to functionate. There is an actual increase in the width of 
the base of the nose. The volume of air inhaled being increased, the 
static congestion disappears with a reduction in the size of the turbinate 
bones, resulting in a further increase in nasal space. Adenoids rarely 
fail to become rapidly smaller after nasal breathing is established. 

This state of affairs should be allowed to continue until no further 
increase in nasal space is noticed and the turbinated bones have de- 
creased in size as much as possible, before deciding if any tissue should 
be removed. 

Several dentists have attempted to widen the upper maxill of their 
patients by a slow torturing process of expansion, which exhausted the 
patience of the individual long before the desired results were accom- 
plished. 

Dr. G. V. I. Brown accomplished the results in the ease which first 
started my investigations along this line. He is the only one with 
whom I so far have come in contact who succeeds in obtaining the 
results desired. 

Tow he does it he must explain to you. We differ as to how the 
result is brought about to a certain extent, and I am afraid that I must 
concede that his theory is correct; that is, the result is produced en- 
tirely by separation of the median palatal suture, which is manifested 
by the increased space between the middle incisors. 

My theory is that in addition to this separation there is a real lower- 
ing of the vault, the result of an outward tilting of the alveoli. I do 
not see how the septum can be so materially straightened, which is the 
case in practically every instance, unless the vault is lowered and pulls 
the septum down. As a result the patient is, as a rule, so well satis- 
fied with the increased breathing space and relief from the disagree- 
able symptoms produced by the stenosis and congestion that he con- 
siders operative procedure in the nose unnecessary. This, however, 
is not always so. In some instances removal of a portion of the tur- 
binated bones or a spur or exostosis or a sub-mucous resection of a 
part of the cartilage is required.—Jour. Am. Med. Assoc, 
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DIGESTS OF ARTICLES WE OUGHT ALL TO KNOW 


ABOUT 


THE SPOILED PARENT—WHAT HE CAN LEARN FROM HIS 


CHILDREN 


By Woops Hurcninson, A.M., M.D. 


(Reprinted by permission of Success Magazine. Copyright, 1909, by The Success Company) 


** He will ‘talk back’ to his 
father, but he treats him 


Tus twentieth century is frequently bemoaned as 
an age of spoiled children. The question as to 
whether children are lacking in genuine respect for 
their elders in real respectability, is seldom raised 
in these jeremiads. Is it a case of a spoiled child or 
a spoiled parent? I, my Lord Judges, appear for 
the child, the defendant in this action. 


THE CHILD LIVES UNDER A DUAL MONARCILTY 


We “ grown-ups ” are immensely proud of living 
under a republic, but the child is still under a mon- 
archy and a dual monarchy at that, with certain 
constitutional limitations, but no right of representa- 
tion, or of ultimate appeal. We are quite sure when 


as his life-long chum ” 
it comes to our illustrious 


selves that we are best governed when we are 
governed least; but this consoling doctrine is 
considerably maimed and impaired in its 
passage downward to our children. We de- 
fend our proudest boon, manhood suffrage, 
against its decriers on the ground that it is 
better for men to make mistakes and even to 
do wrong occasionally, on their own initiative, 
than to meekly follow a wiser course upon 
compulsion. Why not extend the blessings 
of this gospel a little more fully to our chil- 
dren? Weare smugly and complacently sure 
that we often learn most by our own mistakes, 
but we are decidedly slow to give the child 
the benefit of much of this method of 
progress. 

The old ideals of child training were 
frankly autocratic and in the strictest sense 
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‘The child is the greatest teacher 
in the world ” 
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of the term, paternalistic. The extraordinary incongruity of this 
method of training with the fact that, at its close, no matter how suc- 
cessful and prolonged it might be, this carefully drilled little automaton 
must suddenly plunge out into the wide world to fight his own battles 
and sink or swim as best he could, by the energy, the initiative, that 
might be in him, never appeared to strike them. It never apparently 
occurred to them to wonder how prolonged and persistent training in 
obedience, dependence, absolute conformity to the wishes of others, 
could possibly develop those most valuable of all qualities for survival 
and success, initiative, self-control and self-confidence. 


LITTLE BUNDLES OF ORIGINAL SIN 


The method, of course, had its advantages; but it was based primar- 
ily, first upon a really selfish (though often unconsciously so) deter- 
mination to make the child just what we thought he ought to be, 
regardless of what his natural tendencies were; and secondly upon a 
profound lack of confidence in his natural tendencies. The child was 
supposed to be a little bundle of original sin, his natural tendencies 
all in the wrong direction, and his morality, industry, and social vir- 
tues generally to depend entirely upon what was taught or forcibly 
impressed upon him from without, and not in the least upon what he 
might develop for himself. Its spirit was beautifully summed up in 
the idiotic old proverb, “ Children should be seen and not heard,” which 
was mainly a base attempt to protect grown-ups in their inalienable 
right to monopolize the conversation and prevent their interruption and 
discomfiture by the frank and incisive comments of the rising genera- 
tion. 

THE OUTSPOKEN HONESTY OF THE “SPOILED” CHILD 


Often the spoiled child is the one really best trained for life. Real 
life, that is, not the sham travesty upon it so carefully played in the 
nursery and the schoolroom and termed “ education.” The difference 
between a spoiled child and a well-behaved one is chiefly a matter of 
frankness of expression. The spoiled child says right out just what he 
happens to think and feel, and you hear and are pained by the expres- 
sion of skepticism, of resentment, even of rebellion. Nine times out 
of ten the “ model” child feels exactly the same sentiments—but re- 
frains from expressing them. When the spoiled child has expressed 
himself—it may be even impertinently or rebelliously—the murder is 
all out, the subject is fairly on the carpet, and you can argue the case 
with him on its merits, or if it be beyond his grasp, assert your au- 
thority and ask him to trust your superior experience, which he usually 
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will, nine cases out of ten, if he is appealed to in this way. In any 
case, you know the worst that is in him and can govern yourself accord- 
ingly. Your model child may submit in silence, without discussion 
or remonstrance, but you may depend upon 
it that he will discuss the question on its 
merits with the nurse, or the cook, or the 
hired man, or the bad boy in the next 
street; and that, whatever feelings of re- 
sentment or injustice he may smother 
in his own little interior, so far as ex- 
pressing them toward you is concerned, 
he will pass on with interest to his puppy, 
his kitten, or his younger brothers and sis- 
__ ters, or playmates. 


THE PERFECT LITTLE GENTLEMAN AND 
THE PERFECT LITTLE FIEND 


Your well-behaved, obedient child may 
be a model of propriety while he is under 
your eye, but heaven only knows what piti- 
fully perverted views of life and conduct, 
what eager questionings for knowledge, or p,.. +,,,, 
what volcanic seethings of resentment and “| 4 
sense of injustice may be covered by that “Dead kittens should be tabooed on 
placid exterior. Many a boy who is “a err aoe 
perfect little gentleman ” under his mother’s eye, is a perfect little 
fiend when he is safely out of sight—simply because he has never had 
an opportunity of finding his balance, of reasoning out his rules of 
conduct, and of commenting freely and frankly upon whatever appears 
to him to be insincere, unjust, or unfair. He has been so repressed 
that anything he can do without getting caught is regarded as fair game. 
After fairly good opportunities for judging, I declare that the noto- 
rious and much reprobated “ spoiled ” American child is on the whole 
better fitted for life, better prepared for sane and wholesome living, 
than the average “ well-disciplined” English, German, or French 
youngster. He has shockingly little respect for age as such, because 
he is unreasonable enough to demand that it should be worthy of re- 
spect upon other grounds as well, and to these he gives instant homage. — 
He will “ talk back ” to his father openly and in public; but he recog- 
nizes him as his best friend and treats him as his lifelong chum, in a 
way that is rare on the other side of the Atlantic. He may “ sass” his 
mother and even be rude to his sisters, but he will go through fire and 
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water for them, and he has a respect for and a confidence in woman- 
hood which is matched nowhere else in the world. When you hear him 
talk you know the worst about him. He has mixed on comparatively 
free and unconstrained terms of intercourse with all sorts and condi- 
tions of boys and men. He has made a substantial beginning toward 
knowing how to recognize and take advantage of the good and avoid the — 
bad, so that he is almost free from that incredible rawness, with its 
accompanying cub-like streak of ferocity, which marks so large a per- 
centage of even the boasted product of Harrow and Eton. All his life 
has been spent in contact with real men and women, instead of three- 
fourths of his time with servants and field-hands and boarding-school 
hacks; and his code of morals, such as it is, is his own. It is built 
upon experience, not upon mere authority, and will ring true and 
stand the test all his life long. It is capable of improvement and will 
get it as he grows older; but it is free from the greatest curse of moral- 
ity—the double standard, one for his inferiors and one for his equals; 
one for men and another for women. 


THE BREEZY, UNTRAMMELED, OPEN-ATR GIRL 


As for the American girl, well, of course, everybody knows that she 


is as irresistible as she is startling. Even if she does chew gum in 
public and ornament her speech with slang to a shocking degree, rule 
her father with a rod of iron, and choose her friends and conduct her 
own social affairs with an air of amiable superiority to her mother’s 
prejudices, she not only loves, but also respects and understands her 
parents to a degree seldom matched elsewhere. She can understand 
just why her father may be obliged to refuse her request for a new 
necklace or a trip to the mountains. She understands that if her 
mother objects to any of her friendships, it is likely to be out of pure 
regard for her future best interests. 

Even though she enters the social whirl at fourteen and is frankly 
“ fond of the boys ” at sixteen, she is far better able to take care of her- 
self socially and morally, is better balanced, shrewder, and more sensible 
in her judgments, and much less inclined to fall madly and idiotically 
in love with the first tolerable male creature that she comes across than 
is the convent-bred mademoiselle or the secluded boarding-school 
product. If she does, she is more likely to have sense enough to fall 
out again. 

The checks which were supposed to save a child from himself or 
herself are now seen simply to have prevented proper natural devel- 
opment. Give your child a chance to develop his individuality. It isn’t 
so bad: he gets most of it from you, you know. 
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A CHILD’S RESPECT IS WORTIL EARNING 


Of course, the individuality of the child has many practical limita- 
tions. The point is, let him find out, so far as practicable, these limi- 
tations for himself, using your authority over him, not so much to drive 
or coerce him into right conduct, as to prevent him from carrying his 
little experiments too far, so as to result in injury to himself or others. 
Children are astonishingly quick to grasp this point of view and to 
respond when confidence is piaced in them, and it is surprising at how 
early an age they may be, so to speak, put on their honor, and how much 
more lasting are the impressions made upon them by mild calamities, 
which they feel they have brought upon themselves, than by even severer 
punishments which they attribute solely to the wrath or vengeance of 
outraged authority. Let the punishment fit itself to the crime just as 
far and as completely as possible; then no sense of injustice will 
rankle. 

Treat the child more as an equal—not as a hopeless inferior. There 
isn’t so much need of coming down to his level as of giving him an 
opportunity to come up to yours—which will not require such a fright- 
ful effort on his part as you sometimes imagine. If you can get a child 
to recognize and treat you as his equal, you will have gained the highest 
possible position of influence over him and earned the best and sin- 
cerest compliment ever paid you. We dwell greatly upon what parents 
teach their children, but we forget to record in 
equal detail on the opposite side of the ledger what gene 
our children teach us. It would be difficult to say 
on which side the balance would be found to fall. 
The child is not merely the ideal pupil, but also 
the greatest teacher in the world. The lessons that 
we learn from him, if we approach him with proper 
humility, are the most valuable part of 
our education. 
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THE CHILD'S RIGHTS OF PROPERTY AND 
PERSON 


While the largest part in developing 
the individuality and the self-respect of 
the child consists in surrounding him with 
an atmosphere of affection, consideration, 
and good comradeship, yet there are scores 
of physical details, many of them appar- 
ently trifling in themselves, which greatly “Let punishment fit itself to crime” 
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promote this end. For instance, the child should be allowed to develop 
a due and proper sense, within reasonable limits, of rights of property 


and person, which should be inviolable, except for good and sufficient 
cause. It is hardly neces- 


sary to encourage the sense 
of ownership in a very 
young child, since his naive 
and instinctive attitude is 
that the world belongs to 
him. The only thing that 
prevents him from appro- 
priating and enjoying any- 
thing and everything in it 
is that it is beyond his 
reach or too heavy to lift. 
But, while he is in the be- 
ginning a pure socialist, 
certain that everything be- 
longs to him who has the 
greatest need of it, namely 
himself, he quickly devel- 
ops individualistic tenden- 
cies to the extent of recog- 
nizing that certain objects, 
usually playthings, or other 
interest-bearing securities 
of that class, are his not 
only when he needs them, 
but also while he doesn’t, and may not be taken for the use or enjoyment 
of his fellow-citizens without due process of law, or equivalent in return. 

“‘ But,” says some one, “ this is pure and unadulterated selfishness, 
and the beginning of some of the ugliest vices of the human heart.” 
Granted; but it is also the indispensable basis of some of the sturdiest 
virtues and should, within reasonable limits, be encouraged. Remember, 
selfishness is just as necessary to the development of the child in this 
stage as unselfishness will be later. 

Let the child have and develop rights of persona] ownership in play- 
things, dolls, blue dresses, scarlet coats with pearl buttons, even favorite 
shawls and pillows, and you will find that you have provided a basis 
for the recognition of similar rights to other articles of beauty and 
value in others. Let him feel that while he will be expected to waive 
those rights under certain conditions and even to suspend them alto- 


“Rules her father with a rod of iron” 
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gether under the parental right of eminent domain, yet that even in 
so doing his rights to control them are to be recognized, his opinion in 
the matter consulted, and his consent, if possible, obtained. The sur- 
render of his rights under these conditions is a definite forward step 
in the direction of a self-balanced and self-controlled morality. Sub- 
mission to mere arbitrary command does little to develop spontaneous 
morality and much toward making the child a hypocrite. 

A little later, when these treasures have grown in number and in 
bulk, the child should be allowed to have some box, cupboard, or drawer 
where they can be stored, and which shall be as far as possible, like the 
Englishman’s house, his castle. Its accumulations, of course, are to be 
subject to the sanitary police reguiations of the household community, 
and are to be recognized as at any time subject to the right of search 
and entry for missing goods. 

From his very babyhood he should be given a cot or a little bed of 
his own and allowed to regard that within reasonable limits, both as a 
place of secure retreat and of storage for unobjectionable articles of 
value. If executive considerations make it absolutely necessary that 
two children should occupy one bed, then an accurate delimitation of 
spheres of influence should be made for each, the invasion of which 
should be forbidden and looked upon as a casus belli or ground for 
arbitration. 

After seven or eight years of age, where the pressure of family 
population upon acreage will permit, the child should have his or her 
own room. No matter how small this may be, it is of the greatest value 
in promoting the sense of self-respect and as a stepping-stone to respect 
for the rights and personalities of others. There are few things that 
will more rapidly and rationally develop the sense not merely of the 
rights, but also of the responsibilities, of property, as a room of one’s 
own. 
GARDEN SPACE FOR LITTLE HUMAN FLOWERS 


By recognizing the rights of a boy or girl to use such a room as a 
place of storage and keeping for their favorite books, toys, games, cloth- 

_ing, ete., it will come to him simply and naturally, almost without 
urging or suggestion, that he is in return to regard himself as respon- 
sible for its care and keeping in at least reasonably sanitary, if not 
“ model-housekeeper,” tidy condition. It also helps to foster as nothing 
else can that sense of personal reserve, of the rights of physical and 
moral privacy, of modesty and self-respect, which is one of the most 
valuable bases for clean living and clean thinking. 

If a separate room or part of one cannot be arranged for, then some 
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corner in the yard, or arbor in the garden, or bench in the barn or wood- 
shed, should be given over to the boy for his personal and peculiar use. 
A little thought or even some inconveniencing of what might be con- 
sidered the practical and necessary demands of the garden, the barn, 
or the woodshed are well worth while in this respect. We had far better 
interfere with the rights of a horse, or a cow, or a few chickens than with 


those of our sons and daughters. . 


LET CHILDREN REUEARSE THEIR LIVES 1N ADVANCE 


Girls, though more of house plants than boys, and less able to avail 
themselves of the freedom of the streets, the fields, and the woods, often 
get really a better opportunity for the development of individuality as 
such, through the greater domesticity of their interests and consequent 
tidings and presentableness of their favorite plays. Few things could 
be more admirable for the development of responsibility, of self-respect, 
and of independence than the thrice-blessed dolls’ house. Tere the tini- 
est tot can develop the sweet unconscious morality of the little child 
which the greatest philosophers have ever held in reverence, without 
interference from profane hands. Here she can carry on those sweet 
little rehearsal plays of motherhood and home-making in which she has 
little more need of a teacher than the bird has in building its nest. No 
servant and few mothers would hesitate long to invade the boy’s most 
precious corner, or den, or cupboard, rudely making hay of its most 
prized and most logical disorder of arrangement, to substitute therefor 
what to the dull feminine eye appears like order, and even chucking 
half its treasures out of the window. But few and heartless would be 
they who would rudely vioiate the sanctity of a little girl’s dolls’ house. 
Give a boy a chance to keep house for himself, to rehearse his life in 
advance, according to his own ideas, which inelude tools and bars and 
rings and wrestling mats, and room for animal cages and fish-bait and 
and you will do more to put his morality 


other things that smell 
upon a solid basis, than by many, many preachments. 


THE PRINCIPAL OUTDOOR CROP IS CHILDREN 


The race began in a garden and the child needs to repeat his family 
history. If your house has not got a garden for your children to grow 
in, move to one that has, at least for the summer time. But remember 
that the principal crop to be grown in that garden is children. No other 
vegetable, however nutritious, no other flower, however beautiful, is 
to be considered in the same day of the week with their interests. . . . 
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THE SPOILED PARENT 


When he has succeeded in producing anything which can by the widest 
stretch of courtesy be termed a crop, let him be free to dispose of it as 
he wishes, whether by presenting it for the salad at the Sunday dinner 
to his admiring family, by giving it to a friend, or selling it in the open 
market. The child is generous as well as selfish in alternate streaks, 
and only needs a little encouragement at the right time to become liberal 
and fair-minded, as well as thrifty and cautious. 

This garden part of the child’s training is just as valuable, indeed, 
as indispensable, for girls as for boys. It should be even more insisted 
upon for girls, and every possible encouragement given to indulge in it. 


WHERE KINDNESS AND THOUGHTFULNESS BEGIN 


Following and closely associated with this garden-growth of char- 
acter is the keeping of pets and the care of domestic animals. Few in- 
stincts are more fundamental in the human breast and few of greater 
value in the development of the higher moral qualities—kindness, 
thoughtfulness, consideration for others. Every boy would like to be 
a Hagenback and every girl divides her affections almost impartially 
between dollies and kittens. As the dog was the earliest and best friend 
of our race in its infancy, so he is yet to the young Cave men of the 
twentieth century. Let the children feel that these pets and playmates 
of theirs belong to them, but that the tenure of ownership depends en- 
tirely upon the way in which they are treated. Let them be held re- 
sponsible for their feeding and care, and clearly understand that neglect 
or ill-treatment will, after due warning, be followed by their prompt 


confiscation by the higher powers. 


GROWN-UPS ARE OVER-INDULGED, ANYWAY 


Above all, it is of the greatest value for even the model farmer to 
regard his most precious stock and barns, and the most immaculate 
housekeeper her most highly prized carpets and furniture, as instru- 
ments in the education of their children. They will never have a higher, 
or better, or more profitable use in God’s world. The world to-day is 
too much a world of and for “ grown-ups,” and too long indulgence in 
this conceit has “ spoiled ” us. But the day of the child is coming, and 
no one will be better for it than the parent. The whole world in which 
the child moves should be regarded for the time being chiefly as sub- 
serving and promoting his development. Show him that you respect 
him and he will quickly learn to respect himself and equally surely, to 
paraphrase Shakespeare: ‘“ To his own self be true.” 
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THE DENTAL DIGEST 


SOCIETY AND OTHER NOTES 


INDIANA. 


The Northern Indiana Dental Society will hold its annual meeting at Goshen, 
September 7 and 8, 1909.—W. O. VALLETTE, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Northeastern Dental Association will 
be held in the Churchill House, Angell St., Providence, R. I., on the 7th, 
8th and 9th of October, 1909. The Officers and Committees intend this to 
be a very interesting and instructive meeting—E. O. Kinsman, Secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
The West Virginia State Dental Society will hold its annual meeting at 
Wheeling, October 13, 14 and 15, 1909. 


EXAMINATIONS OF DENTISTS FOR THE ARMY 


THE Surgeon-General of the Army announces that while there are no vacancies 
in the Dental Corps, he intends to hold examinations to establish an eligible list from 
which appointments will be made as vacancies occur. 

Applicants for appointment as Dental Surgeons in the United States Army will 
be authorized to present themselves at the nearest military post at which a commis- 
sioned officer of the Medical Corps is stationed, for examination as to physical quali- 
fications for employment, and those found physically qualified will be invited to 
report at West Point, N. Y., or San Francisco, California, about August, 1909, for 
the professional examination. No allowance can be made for expenses incurred in 
undergoing these examinations. 

Application blanks can be procured upon application to the Surgeon-General of 
the Army. The essential requirements to securing an invitation are that the applicant 
shall be between twenty-four and thirty years of age, a graduate of a standard dental 
college, and shall be of good moral character and habits. 

Army dentists are employed under a three-years’ contract at the rate of $150 
per month; are entitled to traveling allowances and suitable quarters; they have the 
privilege of purchase of supplies at the Army commissary. The hours of official duty 
are from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., although they are subject to emergency calls. During 
other hours they are permitted to treat persons not entitled to gratuitous services with 
their own materials. 


PATENTS 


922824. Dental floss holder, T. A. Tubbs, Treadwell, Alaska. 

923946. Fountain-spittoon, A. C. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

924543. Dental appliance, B. Dysart, St. Louis, Mo. 

925007. Rotary tooth-brush, A. Meng, New York, N. Y. 

925587. Dentador or sanitary cuspidor, A. R. Mitchell, Lincoln, Neb. 
925648. Powder box top, W. H. Perkins, Cheshire, Conn. 

926037. Apparatus for casting dental plates, T. W. Tracy, Chicago, Ill. 


Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each, by addressing 
John A. Saul, Solicitor of Patents, Federal Building, Washington, D. C. 
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